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A Plan to Improve and Beautify New York City. 
By J. D. 


There are few, if any cities which possess so many natu- 
ral advantages as the city and harbor of New York, and there 
is hardly any city for whose beautifying and improvement its 
inhabitants and government have done so little. The ew 
York Herald of the 23d of last August had a pictorial article 
pointing out some of the beauties of our Metropolis and its 
water-ways, and added very justly that if any European city 
had such natural advantages, they would be improved and 
every one would admire them, whereas here they are hardly 
noticed. 

To avail ourselves of all these advantages, and to do so 
in a systematic and well matured way, it is hereby proposed 
to form a society for effecting improvements and beautifying 
the City of New York. The object and business of this 
society will be to use its influence and to have its members 
work so that such beautifying and improving may be done in 
a uniform and corresponding way, and also in a lasting and 
advantageous manner. That such a society has here an ample 
field, cannot be denied. 

To discover what should be done for the city to make it 
a more attractive and agreeable place of residence, it would 
be well to see how we are deficient compared with the best 
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governed and most beautiful European cities, and then try to 
introduce those improvements here. In making improvements, 
it will be well at first to attempt such as will add, at once, to 
the comfort and pleasure of the present generation, and after 
we have made those, we can attend to further improvements 
and beautifying likely to benefit those who succeed us. So 
the present generation will derive the full advantage of what 
it may do, not only by making this a more attractive and 
pleasant city to live in, but also by making our properties 
more valuable, for the added attractions will draw more resi- 
dents to the city and will unquestionably add to the value of 
real estate. 

To secure good results, it is important that the society 
limit its labors to effecting a few improvements at a time, and 
that it use all its energy and influence to have those improve- 
ments completed. As soon as the first are completed, then it 
is to devote itself to new improvements, yet always to retain 
an oversight of those already accomplished and watch con- 
stantly that they be not again lost. 

Let us now see wherein New York is especially deficient, 
and how its deficiencies can be remedied by this society. 
There are four things in which New York is especially back- 
ward compared with better cities. These are: 

(1) Its streets are not clean; (2) They are badly paved; 
(3) The City is badly lighted; and (4) It is entirely bare of 
trees and shade. 

It is proposed that the society give these four great needs 
its immediate attention. The manner of doing so is proposed 
to be as follows: The members of the society to be divided 
into two Committees. One Committee to see that streets are 
clean and well paved, and the other Committee to try and im- 
prove the lighting of streets and to get trees planted in resi- 
dence streets and avenues. 

The method of operation of these Committees shall be 
the following: The City is to be divided by this Committee 
into sections or wards. Two members of the street-cleaning 
and street-paving Committee shall be assigned to each section. 
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It shall be the duty of these persons to visit their sections sev- 
eral times every week, and to report to the secretary of the 
society those streets found to be badly cleaned or paved. The 
secretary of the society is then to communicate with the Street- 
Cleaning Department and the Commissioners of Public Works, 
and call their attention to these facts. Where this Committee 
is to be particularly useful is in calling the attention of the 
society, and by it of the Commissioners of Public Works, to 
streets torn up by the Gas, Electric-Light and other Com- 
panies, which hardly ever relay properly the pavements they 
take up. This is one of the great causes of the poor condition 
of our pavements. 

If the heads of the different departments of the City Gov- 
ernment co-operate with the society, as it is their duty to do, 
it will be easy to improve the condition of our streets. Should 
these officials, however, be unwilling to aid the society in its 
efforts to improve that condition, then it shall be the duty of 
the President or Secretary of the club to write letters to 
daily papers of this city which are in sympathy with the work 
of the society, and call attention to the fact that the officials 
are not doing their duty. A society such as ours is sure to 
become, if properly arranged and managed, eventually influ- 
ential in commanding the attention of the city. Its success 
must depend in a great measure upon the aid which the inde- 
pendent, self-respecting and influential members of the press 
are prepared to give it. If these gentlemen are sincere when 
they now attack our Municipal Government, and if they really 
desire to see this city kept in better condition, they have here 
an opportunity, by seconding the society in its endeavors, of 
really benefiting the citizens of New York. 

To further interest the members of the press in the suc- 
cess of the society, it is proposed to make the chief editors of 
our daily papers honorary members of it, and also to make the 
Mayor and the heads of the various City departments honorary 
members as well, as long as they hold their offices. 

The second Committee should devote itself to studying 
the lighting of different cities, and take measures to improve 
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New York with a better system. This Committee should be 
charged with the duty of seeing that all carriages, wagons, 
carts and all other conveyances have lighted lamps after dark. 
It should also devote itself to inquiring how it is possible to 
secure shade and trees for the residential portion of the city, 
so as to take away the bare look of our streets and make New 
York an attractive place of residence in summer, which it is 
not at present. 

These are improvements for the society to commence 
with, and after they are accomplished, so that the city is kept 
clean, well paved, well lighted, and has proper shade, then the 
society should exert its influence to effect further improve- 
ments such as the following: 

That uniform buildings be erected, so that hereafter no 
three or four story houses be erected next to ten or twelve 
story buildings. 

That all public places of amusement and of public meet- 
ings be properly ventilated. 

To favor the construction of arcades along Broadway and 
other business streets. ‘These arcades, to be built of iron and 
glass, are only to be closed in very hot or stormy weather. 
This would add greatly to the profits of the merchants along 
the lines of the arcades, as many people would go out, if they 
could walk protected against heat and storm, who would 
otherwise remain at home. 

The society is to exert its influence to have free concerts 
established in different sections of the city for every evening 
during the year; to have pretty and ornamental kiosks put at 
street corners for the sale of papers and fruits, instead of the 
ugly stands that we see at present. 

To endeavor to secure a good and reasonable cab system 
for New York. 

All these improvements and many others, pertaining to 
the improvement of the water front and harbor, the securing 
of civil service for our municipal officers, etc., etc., offer a 
large field of usefulness for all members of the community. 
It is proposed that both ladies and gentlemen become members 
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of the society, and there will be plenty to do for all. Engi- 
neers, architects, builders, etc., will also be specially wanted to 
join the society, as their special experience can be of great 
value. 

All persons of good character and standing are, upon the 
payment of a trifling initiation fee and of small annual dues, to 
be able to join the society. The money obtained by these 
initiation fees and dues is to be expended as follows: 

1st. In renting apartments for the meetings of the society, 
which should take place at least two evenings every month. 
In this apartment all the business of the society would be done. 

2nd. In the supplying such books, periodicals, literature 
and illustrations as treat of Municipal improvements and beau- 
tifying in the past and the present. 

3rd. For the payment of such clerical help and servants 
as the society may find it necessary to have; and 

4th. Eventually the society is to have its paid inspectors, 
to see that the streets are kept clean, paved and lighted, and 
report any neglect to the Committees in charge. No member 
of the society is to hold any office that carries any pay or profit 
with it. 

As already stated, the Mayor and the heads of the differ- 
ent departments of the City Government are to be honorary 
members of the society while they remain in office. If not 
members of the society when put up as candidates for office, 
then they cannot apply for membership to the society until 
their time of office-holding has expired. The object of this is 
that no honorary member can use his influence against the 
society in case of a non-election when they apply for member- 
ship. 

Before proceeding actively to work, the society will try 
to include among its members some persons of influence in the 
press and in the City Government. It is for the interest of 
these people to join it. Any newspaper that will actively, 
constantly, and systematically devote some space daily to ad- 
vocating improvement, would soon find its profit therein by 
an increase in the number of its subscribers, for all residents 
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of the city would naturally wish to be informed of improve- 
ments going on and the faults and defects pointed out. Any 
public man who would help such a society might soon become 
well known and popular, which would forward his re-election. 
The society will be strictly non-partisan in politics. 

Besides enlisting among its constituents members of the 
press and the City Government, men of business and women 
of experience in charitable work, and professional men and 
specialists, the society will endeavor to draw to itself men and 
women of leisure and means, who would like to do some good 
with their time and money and do not exactly know how. 
What frequently deters them from working and giving for 
any special object is the absence of actual good results, and 
the fact that a lot of office holders are more benefited by what 
they give than the people or object which they aim to benefit. 
That cannot happen in this society, as there will be no profit 
or pay in it for anybody except a few necessary employees 
and servants. To all such persons of means and leisure it 
offers a new field of usefulness and interest. By giving time 
and money to it, they will secure the improvement they wish, 
and make it a more agreeable place of residence; it would 
also increase eventually the value of any property that they 
may have in this city. 

The People’s Municipal League, the Civil Service Reform 
Association and the Ladies’ Health Protective Association, 
are each endeavoring at present to do part of the work which 
is proposed for the Society for Beautifying and Improving the 
City to accomplish. They have each met with a certain 
amount of success, but if these different societies could be 
united into one strong and influential organization, enlisting in 
its ranks all those citizens who sincerely desire to see this city 
well governed and who are willing to give time and money for 
this purpose, and also secure the co-operation of the city press, 
there is no question that such a society would in a compara- 
tively short time be able to accomplish great results. And 
such an organization it is hereby suggested to form. 





The Unemployed. 
By Hon. Carroiu D. Wricur. 


The difficulties in the way of stating the truth relative to 
any condition of the people are very great, and after the truth 
is stated it is exceedingly difficult for writers and speakers to 
re-state it. A well known game, indulged in in social circles, 
illustrates this subject. A statement is made to the first person 
in a circle, and he repeats it to his neighbor, who in turn re- 
peats it as he understood it; and so on to the end, the last 
person in the circle giving aloud what he has received, and 
then the comparison is made, and as a rule the final statement 
bears little or no semblance to the original. I expect this is 
because many men have many minds, as the old copy-books 
used to say. But the difficulty is illustrated in real life, and 
every one engaged in statistical work is alternately amused 
and annoyed by the misquotations of statements that have been 
prepared with care and that are made as accurate as it is pos- 
sible to make them. 

My attention has been called to one particular line of mis- 
statements by the constantly recurring misquotations relative 
to the unemployed. ‘These statements have become so absurd 
that my good friend Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in an article 
on “ The Prevention of Pauperism ” in the first number of the 
Charities Review, and when speaking of a course which he 
thinks should be adopted, is led to cry out, « Now the execu- 
tion of this resolve is hindered by every such lie as that which 
is constantly in the mouths of demagogues, that there are at 
this moment one million people in America who cannot find 
employment. Any circulation of such falsehood as this sets 
back the country in its own eyes and in the eyes of the world.” 
Doctor Hale has my heartiest sympathy in this cry, for it has 
become familiar to me in reading the misstatements or the 
misapplication of fairly truthful statements relative to the un- 
employed. No line of statistics is more difficult than that 
relating to the non-employment of the people. It is almost 
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impossible to secure any correct data, and it is worth while, 
perhaps, briefly to consider some of the attempts in this direc- 
tion, and the way the results are used or misused when speak- 
ing of conditions. Sometimes the statement is absurd and its 
official correction rational, but the original statement becomes 
fixed in the sociological literature of the times, while th. offi- 
cial correction is lost in some insignificant item in the news- 
papers of the day. This is well illustrated by an investigation 
made some years ago—not by myself, however—in one of 
our States where the intelligence of the people is supposed to 
be at high-water mark. After collecting from the various 
towns and cities in the State the number of tramps housed or 
fed by the authorities, the official announcement was made 
that during the year 60,000 tramps had been entertained by 
the cities and towns in the State. I shall not attempt to give 
the number accurately, but it was in the vicinity of 60,000. 
This statement traveled over the country and over the world, 
that such and such a State was invested by an army of 60,000 
tramps. The statement challenged criticism, and in the month 
of May following the announcement a midnight census, by two 
distinct authorities, was taken of all the tramps housed or fed 
at public expense in the State on a particular day. Again, six 
months later, another midnight census of all the individual 
tramps in the State was taken, and the highest number that 
could be counted at any one time as existing in the State was 
1,100. The original error arose from not taking account of 
the migrations from town to town of the small body of tramps 
in the State; that is to say, one tramp, if he stayed within the 
State during the whole year and was housed in a different 
town or city each night, not lingering more than one night in 
a place, was counted as 365 tramps in the original official 
statement. Eleven hundred men grew to an army of 60,000 
rogues in buckram in the estimation of the officer making the 
original statement. This was a number of years ago, and the 
statement has practically died out; but once in a while it ap- 
pears that the State in question has an army of 60,000 tramps. 
The correction never received much attention. 
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About the time that the statements just quoted were made, 
it was popularly asserted that there were from 200,000 to 
300,000 people out of employment in the State of Massachu- 
setts; that there were 40,000 people out of employment in the 
city of Boston, and that there were 3,000,000 people out of 
employment in the United States. The last figure was quoted 
in papers, works on political economy, speeches in Congress, 
political resolutions, etc., etc., till it came to be believed every- 
where, and yet no one could trace it to its source. No one 
seemed to think of the incongruity of the statement. It was 
always used in connection with manufacturing industries, and 
yet in the State of Massachusetts at that time the whole num- 
ber employed in manufacturing industries was but little over 
300,000. ‘These statements led me to make the best investi- 
gation possible at the time relative to the number unemployed, 
and in June, 1878, I addressed a circular to the assessors of 
cities and towns, asking them to give me as careful an estimate 
as possible based on their experience in making their May 
canvass, on the following points: First, number of skilled 
workmen in mechanical and manufacturing industries out of 
employment on the 1st of June, 1878; second, number of 
laborers unskilled in any trade out of employment on the same 
date; and I informed the parties that their estimates were to 
relate to able bodied males over eighteen years of age, and 
should comprehend those only who really wanted employment. 
The result showed that in the State on that date, according to 
the estimates of the authorities who carefully examined the 
subject, there were 8,560 skilled laborers seeking employment, 
and 12,252 unskilled laborers practically out of work, ora 
total of 21,812. These numbers related to males only, as I 
have said, and it was just to ascertain the total unemployed 
females. This was shown by adding the percentage which 
represented the proportion of females to males employed to 
21,812, the number of males unemployed. The result gave 
28,508 as the total number of skilled and unskilled laborers, 
male and female, seeking and in want of work, out of employ- 
ment in Massachusetts June 1, 1878. 
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It was claimed, and properly, that June was the wrong 
month in which to take the account of the unemployed, be- 
cause in agricultural districts laborers were busy at that time, 
and that if the account was taken in the autumn the numbers 
would show a vast increase. So another investigation was 
instituted in November, 1878, through the police of the State, 
the result showing that there were in Massachusetts, in No- 
vember, not over 16,000 of the same classes as were reported 
upon in June, and including women, about 23,000, as against 
28,508, total in June. 

On the basis of the June investigation the unemployed in 
the whole United States could not have been over 570,000, 
and in November something like 460,000, ordinarily having 
work, but then out of employment. This report was quoted 
extensively, and removed to a large extent the idea that there 
were 3,000,000 people out of employment in the country. 
The absurdity of the statement, when the whole number of 
employed was taken into consideration, was apparent; yet the 
truth or the approximate truth, as shown in the report, was 
misconstrued and misstatements drawn from it or referred to 
it for authority. 

In the Second Annual Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, transmitted March 17, 1886, which treated 
of industrial depressions, I undertook, from a consideration of 
all the elements in the case, to state the extent of the industrial 
depression then prevailing. It was easy, from observation, to 
understand that an industrial depression existed, but it was 
difficult to determine to what extent it prevailed so far as num- 
bers were concerned. From all the sources to which I could 
turn and from the observations of discreet agents who can- 
vassed the country, I was satisfied, and so stated, that it was 
undoubtedly true that out of the total number of establish- 
ments in the country at that time, such as factories, mines, etc., 
about 5 per cent. were absolutely idle during the year ending 
July 1, 1885, and that perhaps 5 per cent. more were idle a 
part of the time; or that, for a just estimate, 7% per cent. of 
the whole number of such establishments were idle or equiva- 
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lent to idle during the year named. Then giving the census 
of 1880 as to the number of establishments and the number of 
persons employed, I made use of the following language: 


If the percentage stated above is correct, and it is believed to 
be approximately so, then there were possibly 19,125 establishments 
idle or equivalent to idle, and 168,750 hands out of employment, so 
far as such establishments were concerned, during the year consid- 
ered. The percentage stated, if erroneous at all, is probably too 
large, because the idle establishments were to a large extent small 
and poorly equipped. In some industries the percentage of idle 
establishments would be much greater than the average given, while 
in other industries the percentage given is much too large. Apply- 
ing this percentage, however, to the whole number of people em- 
ployed in all occupations in the United States, which in 1880 was 
17,392,099, there might have been 1,304,407 out of employment; 
but this is a number evidently too large, because it applies to all 
occupations—those engaged in agriculture, professional and personal 
service, trade and transportation, mechanical and mining industries, 
and manufactures. The percentage should be applied only to those 
engaged in agriculture, trade and transportation, mechanical and 
mining industries, and manufactures. There were engaged in these 
four branches, as shown by the census of 1880, 13,317,861 persons. 
Applying the percentage arrived at (714 per cent.), we obtain a total 
of 998,839 as constituting the best estimate of the possibly unem- 
ployed in the United States during the year ending July 1, 1885 
(meaning by the unemployed those who, under prosperous times, 
would be fully employed, and who during the time mentioned were 
seeking employment), that it has been possible for the Bureau to 
make. It is probably true that this total (in round numbers 
1,000,000), as representing the unemployed at any one time in the 
United States, is fairly representative, even if the laborers thrown 
out of employment through the cessation of railroad building be 
included. 

This estimate exhibits the extreme possibility of non-employ- 
ment at the worst point of the depression, but it should be remem- 
bered that even in so-called prosperous times there are from two to 
two and one-half per cent. of the forces considered out of employ- 
ment. Prosperity often shifts employment from one class to another. 


It will be observed that all that was said in that Report 
related to the particular year under discussion—that ending 
July 1, 1885,—and had no reference to continuing or perma- 
nent conditions; and yet constantly since then the statement is 
made from all quarters, by all classes of people, writers and 
speakers, that according to this Report there are a million 
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people constantly out of employment, when the statement 
made was only an estimate, arrived at as carefully as possible, 
of conditions existing at a certain time. The estimate was 
very fully backed up by one made by Mr. Edward Atkinson 
only a few months before my own estimate appeared in the 
official report referred to. In speaking of speculative railroad 
building, Mr. Atkinson concluded—and he had abundant evi- 
dence on which to base his conclusion—that the railroads built 
in 1882 must have given work to more than 766,000 men of 
all classes; that in the building of the greatly reduced mileage 
of the subsequent year only 250,000 men could have been 
employed, and that a great army of 516,000 men, which had 
been employed in all the ramifications of railroad building 
were thus discharged from railroad work in one year. When 
it is known that the abandonment of two railroad projects 
alone resulted in the discharge of nearly 20,000 men, who had 
been brought from southern Europe for the very purpose of 
building the roads, the soundness of Mr. Atkinson’s conclusion 
becomes clearly apparent. 516,000 men suddenly thrown out 
of work means a much larger number of people invoived, and 
if this large number were deprived of employment in one par- 
ticular line of labor, certainly the estimate that in July, 1885, 
there “ might have been” 1,000,000 men out of employment 
appears to be sustained. With renewed prosperity subsequent 
to the year 1885 it is probable that a very large percentage of 
the number out of employment found employment of some 
kind. It was not stated in the estimate that the million people 
were out of employment all the time for the year named, but 
that at any particular time that number might have been seek- 
ing employment. The misuse which has been made of this 
statement only illustrates the difficulty of securing the correct 
or honest use of figures. 

Take another experience. In the census of Massachu- 
setts for 1885 I made an inquiry relative to the number of 
months unemployed. The difficulty of securing exact data 
relative to unemployment is exceedingly great, and the only 
scientific way to proceed was to reduce the unemployment to 
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months. The results of this inquiry were published in a single 
volume, entitled “The Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor of the State of Massachusetts.” 
After giving all the details that it was possible to draw from 
the census returns, it was concluded, as the essential result of 
the investigation, that out of a total of 816,470 persons em- 
ployed in gainful occupations in the State of Massachusetts 
during the year 1885, there were 241,589, or 29.59 per cent. 
unemployed at their principal occupation on an average of 
4-11 months during the census year. The average unemploy- 
ment for persons engaged in manufactures pure and simple 
was 3.9 months. In other words, the result of the inquiry 
showed that about one-third of the total number of persons 
engaged in remunerative labor were unemployed at their prin- 
cipal occupations for about one-third of the working time. 

This statement, it should be remembered, related to the 
year 1885, a year of industrial depression. The whole ques- 
tion of unemployment was reduced to months, and could not 
be reduced to individuals. The number of individuals actually 
out of employment the whole year, according to the census, 
was very small, it being but 822 persons. Notwithstanding 
the care with which every figure was stated in the report re- 
ferred to, the statement has been made again and again that 
in the State of Massachusetts there are 241,589 persons con- 
stantly out of employment, and it has been impossible, through 
any use of the English language, to prevent the misuse of the 
actual truth. 

Another experience is only amusing in the way in which 
statements are distorted. In an article in the Vew York Tri- 
bune, of Sunday, February 1, 1891, in making some calcula- 
tions as to the increase of persons of all ages engaged in gain- 
ful occupations, and wherein it is stated that such increase is 
usually greater than the gain in population, I stated, in sub- 
stance, that, without going into the niceties of mathematical 
calculation, the estimates mean that there are 460,000 persons 
added each year to the number engaged in all occupations, 
and that that number is arrived at not only by the ordinary 
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process of division over the decade of years, but also by sep- 
arate calculations based on death rate and on other elements. 
The statement meant that there would be opened during the 
present year of 1891, in round numbers, 460,000 opportunities 
for work or for gainful employment in some way. Then, in 
considering the number of people or the contingent of popula- 
tion that would supply the number of places stated, I was 
careful to say that I could arrive only at an approximation of 
the truth. This approximation was based on the average gain 
in the population for the last ten years, and by such calculation 
I was led to the conclusion that the number who would desire 
to enter the 460,000 vacant places, or the places required to be 
filled in the ordinary development and increase in all ranks of 
labor, would be in the vicinity of 500,000, men, women, and 
children; and I then remarked, “If these calculations are reas- 
onably correct (and I see no possibility of their being very far 
out of the way), it is probably true that the time has arrived 
when every person in the United States who desires remuner- 
ative employment cannot find it.” 

Within a week after the publication of this statement I 
observed editorials upon it in which figures were absolutely 
distorted. One editor, in treating of the statement, would 
drop a cipher off the first number, so that it read 46,000 op- 
portunities to be filled by 500,000 people, and he would then 
wisely draw his conclusions as to the effect of our monetary 
system or our industrial system in producing so wide a dispar- 
ity. Another editor preserved the integrity of the first num- 
ber, 460,000, but added a cipher to the 500,000, making it 
5,000,000 people who were to fill 460,000 places; and he 
would undertake to account for this great disparity through 
his pet theories of this, that, or the other. One editor finally 
had it 5,000,000, men, women, and children, to 46,000 places. 
The curiosity is not excited by the fact that a cipher should 
have been left off one number here and there and added to the 
other, but that men competent, or supposed to be competent, 
to write editorials should not have recognized the dropping or 
the adding of the cipher. 
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These incorrect statements, or rather misquotations, are 
still going the rounds of the press, and not only this, but also 
attempts to explain why there should be 500,000 men, women, 
and children from which 460,000 places must be filled; also 
all sorts of theories relative to trade and other matters have 
been advanced to account for the disparity. 

I did not deem it necessary, in the article referred to, to 
give my own views on the subject, but, briefly, I think that 
the disparity is almost entirely the result of over immigration; 
for formerly in this country labor was scarce and in great de- 
mand, and then immigration was right and proper, and it came 
when needed and helped America to secure the great indus- 
trial prominence it enjoys. ‘To-day, however, conditions have 

changed, and immigration is temporarily doing us some harm. 
With proper restriction in this direction the time when every 
person in the United States who desires remunerative employ- 
ment cannot find it must be far in the future; going on at the 
present rate, not only is the time arrived, but the margin must 
grow larger. 

These illustrations show how difficult it is, not only to 
make a statement which shall hold water, but which shall pre- 
vent a misuse of it when it is made. 

The statistics of the unemployed are meagre and unsatis- 
factory. It is unfortunate that, while the data were collected 
in the census of 1880 for the whole country, they could not 
have been tabulated. The Superintendent of the Eleventh 
Census has inserted the proper inquiries in the schedule relat- 
ing to the population, and it is to be hoped that, in the interest 
of the whole people, careful tabulations will be made showing 
the amount of unemployment existing in eighteen hundred 
and ninety. 





The Increase of Paper Currency. 
By Maurice L. MuHLEMAN. 


For several years past, my attention has been attracted 
to certain phenomena, the full bearing of which upon the cur- 
rency question of the day has never been thoroughly discussed. 
I refer to the steady increase of the amount of paper repre- 
sentatives of money in use, and the conditions under which the 
issues of the. great volumes of such currency have taken place. 
This has not, as might be inferred a prior7, been confined to 
the people of countries in which, owing to retarded economic 
evolution, insecure or defective currency systems exist ; that 
is to say, systems in which the credit of the financial institu- 
tions is by reason of insufficient or carelessly guarded reserves 
of coin and bullion only partially established ; the manifesta- 
tions referred to are perceptible as well in countries whose 
paper currency has always been at par. 

To illustrate this, the table of paper issues (A.), compar- 
ing the status at about the close of the year 1880 with that of 
1890, is presented. The statistics of the six principal nations 
of Europe are specifically given, as well as those of the United 
States, for the purpose of a more detailed examination here- 
after. The sources of information have been carefully scru- 
tinized, and in the case of a considerable portion the figures 
are from the published reports of banks of issue and treasuries. 
The table also shows, as far as they could be ascertained, the 
stocks of metals held as reserves against the note issues, as 
required by legal enactments or otherwise. In a number of 
cases it has been impossible to obtain separately the amounts 
of gold and silver respectively, and in these cases the two 
metals are reported together. The statistics are sufficiently 
accurate to serve the purpose in view. The table “B” shows, 
for the decades beginning with 1850, the amount of notes 
issued in excess of the metallic reserves, the statistics for the 
first three being from Mulhall’s estimates of the currency of 
the world ; those of 1870 and prior years are probably not as 
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accurate as those for the two following decades, facilities for 
estimating having been much less in the earlier years. Table 
«C” presents in concise form the changes which have taken 
place between 1880 and 1890. 
TaBLe “A.” ‘Tota Nore Issugs AND METALLIC RESERVES. 
(In Millions of Dollars.) 
METALLIC RESERVES. 
NOTE ISSUES. 1880 1890 
COUNTRIES. 1880 1890 Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Great Britain, = Ss oe llC 
France, 495 637 113 244 224 
Germany, 292 355 89 65 145 
Russia, 805 805 131 I 150 
Austria, 262 372 26 43 27 
Italy, 150 292 15 20 52 


Total, 2217 2662 532 373 754 407 
Other Europe, 285 437 139 184 








All Europe, 2502 3099 1044 1345 
United States, 741 1033 107 46 275 334 
Other Countries, 610 775 210 305 


In all, 3853 4907 1407 2259 
TABLE “ B.” 

NoTEs IssuUED IN Excess OF METALLIC RESERVE. 

(In Millions of Dollars. ) 

COUNTRIES. 1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 
Great Britain, 75 80 60 55 45 
France, 15 50 40 138 165 
Germany, 10 40 110 138 145 
Russia, 155 260 455 673 654 
Austria, go 195 290 193 265 
Italy, ion bina 180 II5 230 

















Total, 345 625 1135 1312 I501 
Other Europe, 40 80 146 253 


All Europe, 665 1215 1458 1754 
United States, 125 650 588 424 
Other Countries, IIo 275 400 470 








In all, goo 2140 2446 2648 
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TaBLe “C.” CHANGEs DURING DEcaADE 1880-1890. 

(In Millions of Dollars.) 
1880 1890 Increase. 

Total Paper, 2217 2662 445 

Six Principal [ “Uncovered,” 1312 1501 189 

Nations 4 Reserve, 905 1161 256 

of Europe, Gold, 532 754 222 

| Silver, 373 407 34 














Total Paper, 2502 3099 597 
All Europe, “Uncovered,” 1458 1754 296 





Reserve, 1044 1345 301 
Total Paper, 741 1033 292 
«* Uncovered,” 588 424 164* 
United States, 4 Reserve, 153 609 456 
Gold, 107 275 168 
L Silver, 46 334 288 














Total Paper, 3853 4907 1054 
The World, “Uncovered,” 2446 2648 202 





Reserve, 1.407 2259 852 





* Decrease. 


It will be observed that the six leading nations of Europe 
have increased their paper circulation by 445 million dollars 
during the period, while for the entire continent the increase 
was 597 millions ; in the United States, the increase was 292 
millions, and for the world the estimated volume of paper was 
in 1890 over 4,900 millions, showing an augmentation of about 
1,050 millions during the decade. In only one of the countries 
named (Great Britain) did a decrease occur ; while in every 
one of those embraced under the head of “ other Europe ” the 
amount was larger in 1890 than in 1880. 

The reserves, as far as they can be analyzed, indicate that, 
in the principal countries of Europe, the additional note issues 
have taken place in consequence of an increase in the stock of 
gold held by the issuing banks; the increase of the yellow 
metal having amounted to 222 millions, while the increase of 
silver was but 34 million dollars. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the increase of paper, although largely due to the 
increase of gold holdings (amounting to 168 millions), has 
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been caused in a greater degree by the addition of 226 mil- 
lions to the stock of silver. The additional circulation in all 
Europe was nearly double the increase in reserves ; and if the 
same ratio had obtained in the United States, the emission of 
paper would have been 912 millions, instead of 292 millions. 

The notes which may be called purely credit notes, (not 
being offset by coin or bullion), increased 189 millions for the 
six specified countries of Europe, and 296 millions for all 
Europe. The only material decrease is to be found in the 
United States. Here the withdrawal of large amounts of 
national bank notes, not directly covered by coin, and the sub- 
stitution of gold and silver certificates, (chiefly the latter), 
which are fully covered, has raised the relative condition of 
the currency of the country in this respect considerably. For 
the entire world the amount of increase was 201 millions ; 
showing an increase for all countries, exclusive of the United 
States, of 365 millions. The increased issue of credit notes, 
when compared with the periods forty and thirty years ago, is 
even more marked ; the amount in 1890 being more than 5% 
times as great as that in 1850, and nearly three times as great 
as that in 1860. 

The first important deduction to be drawn from the fore- 
going statements is, that an apparent tendency exists in the 
legislation on currency subjects, to permit the use of paper 
representatives in a much greater degree than ever before; 
and that, moreover, the extension of the legal sanction to credit 
money is being viewed without alarm. This tendency is as 
marked in the conservative countries of Europe as elsewhere ; 
in fact it is, with the sole exception of Great Britain, apparent 
in every one of the European States. This brings us to the 
questions : To what extent will the development of the use of 
purely credit money progress? Is not the development thus 
far an indication of a steady progress toward the eventual use 
of credit money entirely, at least for the domestic circulation 
of each nation ? 

The amount of credit or “uncovered” notes issued 
appears to have been about one-half of the total volume of 
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paper money; in other words, for each one thousand dollars 
of metallic money or bullion received during the period, about 
two thousand dollars of notes have been issued. This appears 
to have been an increase over the preceding decade, when 
only about 1,700 dollars in notes were issued for each one 
thousand dollars of metal. If then, the note-issuing institutions 
continue to emit for each dollar of metal two or more of paper 
(a course which recent banking legislation appears to foster), 
the demand for increased circulating media, apparently made 
necessary by increased population and trade, will be fully met. 

A very notable exception to this course or current of leg- 
islation is found in the United States. Here the facilities for 
the issue of credit or uncovered money have been abridged. 
For, whereas the banking institutions with note-issuing powers 
have been encouraged elsewhere, there exists a decided ten- 
dency to discourage such institutions here. So that the recent 
silver legislation (of 1878 and 1890) has been rather beneficial 
in supplying a supplementary circulating medium, to fill the 
vacuum anticipated from the rapid retirement of bank circula- 
tion; and it was this demand for circulation which averted the 
evil consequences prophesied when the silver law of 1878 was 
enacted. 

We are now brought to the second important considera- 
tion. If it be admitted (and it may perhaps be assumed that 
it is), that the supply of gold is not sufficient to meet the de- 
mand for currency purposes, the financial policy which provides 
the people of Europe with a large volume of paper substitutes, 
obviates the need of finding a supplementary medium in silver. 
The requirements being thus met by the use of paper, the ne- 
cessity for the remonetization of silver by the European nations 
is postponed, and may possibly be done away with altogether. 
These considerations would in great measure account for the 
fact, that in England alone of the gold mono-metallic countries, 
the agitation for a supplementary silver currency, (or paper 
based thereon), continues, and has received more respectful 
attention of late from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Goschen; for in England alone has there been a decrease in 
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the paper circulating media, both in the total issue of paper 
and in the purely credit notes in use. 

Suggestions appear on the surface, furthermore, that the 
volume of paper issues in continental Europe is to be main- 
tained, if not further increased. No explanation which fully 
satisfies the inquiring mind has been given for the extensive 
importation of gold from the United States into England, 
France and Germany during the Spring and Summer of 1891. 
That it was not a profitable transaction to carry 74 millions of 
gold across the Atlantic between March and July and return ° 
the greater part of it in the Fall, seems clear. The cost of 
transfer and the interest both ways appears to have been borne 
by the Europeans. Why were they willing todo so? ‘True, 
it is said that the prospective deficiency in the crops in Europe 
gave reason for the belief that large exportations of the yel- 
low metal would be required to pay for the grain of America; 
but the stock of gold in the banks of France and Germany 
was not at low ebb; for the institutions of both countries had 
gained largely in the preceding decade. May not perhaps 
the underlying reason for this expensive transfer be found in 
the desire to maintain at any cost the large volume of paper 
which had been satisfactorily floated ? That the temporary 
influx of gold served this purpose to a certain extent, is appa- 
rent; the other reasons given thus far do not fully account for 
the transaction. It is known, in fact, that in Great Britain the 
movement to strengthen the bank reserves was undertaken 
upon the recommendation of prominent financial authorities. 
Whether this purpose has been accomplished, to the desired 
extent, remains to be seen. 

In conclusion, attention should be directed to the fact that, 
although the use of paper money prevails more extensively in 
the United States, where a large portion of the issues is in 
notes of $20 and under, the constant tendency since 1870, (but 
more particularly since the redemption of specie payments in 
1879), has been against the use of “uncovered” notes. The 
employment of modified credit money has been fostered; the 
issue of absolute credit notes has been diminished. 








Machinery. 


Men are ignorant of their greatest benefactors. They 
are constantly ascribing their progress to things outworn and 
stale, and as frequently overlooking new causes which have 
produced the new effects. They are frequently ascribing to 
great general forces results which are the product of special 
causes regarded as insignificant. So that we hear of civiliza- 
tion as the result of a Church notwithstanding the dark ages 
under it, or the result of republican government notwithstand- 
ing the downfall of Athens and Rome under that political form, 
as the work of great personalities notwithstanding the race has 
often advanced without great leaders and often retrograded 
with them. The renascence movement is laid to the destruction 
of Constantinople and the consequent flight of a bevy of 
Greeks to Italy; as if Italy had no Greek books before, and 
as if those Greeks at home had ever done anything worth 
while. 

It is because of such hasty reasoning and such careless- 
ness of observation that we have histories of civilization written 
without reference to its most serious causes, and the tales of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome made into a story of dynasties, wars, 
conquests, laws and brilliant personages, while the underlying 
causes of every thing are unnoticed. But it is very evident 
when one comes to consider the matter that the fluctuations 
to and fro of Asiatic Monarchies, Chaldean, Babylonian, Per- 
sian, like those of ocean waves, signified nothing to the per- 
manent advance of the human race. It is also clear that 
Egyptian Courts with all their splendor failed to establish a 
permanent elevation of the Egyptians. Of Greece the same 
may be truthfully said, since Athens was remarkable scarcely 
more than a century. And Rome with all her conquests 
failed to extend civilization, even of her very imperfect type, 
far beyond a narrow circle of Italian cities. All these praised 
centers of refinement and wisdom were unable to be more 
than as a rush light in a large room, to the circumjacent world. 
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Authors are fond of picturing this rush light as a torch handed 
along from nation to nation down the ages. They write his- 
tories of civilization based upon this fancy, and have no better 
account of it to give than would suffice for the romantic links 
of a play, or a novel of sentiment. One rises from their pages 
feeling that the advance of mankind has been the most desul- 
tory, interrupted, hap-hazard affair imaginable, and that as one 
often thinks of a boy’s growing up to maturity in spite of his 
reckless self-exposures, it is a wonder that man has ever risen 
at all. And in this ignorance he falls back upon fate or Provi- 
dence or the nature of things as the one sufficient cause of 
man’s advance—in other words he gives up looking for active 
special causes as fruitless. The trouble is that researches into 
the matter have nearly all followed ideal lines, and looked for 
causes among moralities and abstract principles and intellectual 
forces, none of which could possibly act till man had already 
made enormous progress from his early brute estate, and which 
therefore could not possibly be the tap root of his growth. 

As for ourselves, we are content to explore far lower 
matters in search of the true trail. And referring back to the 
simplest human condition, we find that the first step upward, 
to a new species above the animal, must have been made by 
that creature which first began to use a tool and so to increase 
the scope and range of his power. Archeology distinguishes 
primitive ages according to the tools used, into stone, bronze 
and iron, thereby accidentally hitting on the distinguishing fea- 
ture of each—faute de mieux. But among animals, the first 
animal that learned to use a club would evidently have as dis- 
tinct an advantage over his comrades, as a policeman of to-day 
has over the harmless bystander whom he beats for looking 
on. He who turned the club into a spear gained another ad- 
vantage, and he who made a bow and arrow a third. Who- 
ever thought of using fire lent additional progress, and he who 
first scratched the earth and planted seeds took a step of im- 
mense importance. The authors of all these things are lost in 
the darkness of oblivion, as are also the inventors of the plough, 
of cooking, of weaving, of pottery, of smelting iron, of lan- 
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guage—in fact of all the fundamental arts of life on which 
civilization is as completely dependent as it is upon rain and 
sunshine. 

But all these things must have been long antecedent to 
any moral principles, or feeling for virtue in anybody. Here 
then we have the key of progress—the means of all human 
advance: It begins in tools, it goes on to machinery. Strip a 
man of tools and put him in a tropic forest and leave him 
there; he would sink or swim not according to his faith, and 
not according to his principles, but according to his capacity 
to invent tools to protect himself from wild beasts and to get a 
living. The naked man solitary and toolless in the midst of a 
wild wood were indeed a creature of whom little principle or 
virtue or religion could be expected, but he must have tools if 
he will outstrip the other beasts of the field. Therefore what 
we need for a true history of civilization is not the names of 
Egyptian dynasties, not the histories of Peloponesian wars, 
not the speculations of Plato, not the conquests of Rome, nor 
the Crusades, nor whether Charlemagne conquered his neigh- 
bors, nor whether Crescent or Cross was victorious at Bel- 
grade, but the history of tools and machines. These are what 
has kept civilization going, when devastating wars have swept 
the fields and burnt the houses and ruined the estates of nations. 
So long as there were left men with tools in their hands, and 
knowledge how to use them, a civilization could not be ruined. 
Its progress might be checked, but it could not itself perish. 

What is true of earliest ages is true also later. The nois- 
iest and most considered events are usually of the least moment, 
the important things are less regarded. The inventor of the 
printing press did more to change the face of Europe perma- 
nently than did Martin Luther; the inventor of gunpowder 
more than did Charles V. or Oliver Cromwell and got less 
honor for it. Napoleon swept over the fields of Europe in 
such a storm as drew all men’s attention and most men’s admi- 
ration, but even he had not mind enough to appreciate the im- 
portance of the invention of the steam engine, which he saw 
and rejected. But who would say that all of Napoleon’s work 
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would for a moment compare with that of a single steam engine 
throbbing out its power to spin cotton or run cars? In truth 
the modern world is a steam engine and its effects, and nothing 
more. Take it away and we should have the prior centuries 
restored—the stage-coach, the hand printing-press, the sailing 
ship, the little water-wheel factory, progress arrested, civiliza- 
tion retrograding, life narrowed, till the liberal and the million- 
aire would both be relegated to the non-existence which the 
socialist and the nationalist wish for them. But with that 
would also come what these radical reformers do not so much 
desire,—a retrogression of the commons to their hand-labor or 
17th century condition, with poverty set in to such a degree as 
would make the present tenement house look luxurious, and 
lighted streets a wonder. 

Of course this is commonplace to the extent that every- 
body knows that steam and electric machinery is a great addi- 
tion to the resources of life in our century. But that is not it. 
Our point is, that these not only are a great addition to life but 
are the direct and indispensable condition, the vera causa of all 
our rapid progress, and that without these we should inevitably 
relapse into something very like the condition of the last cen- 
tury, whether we wished it or not. For without these the 
daily press could no longer throw off and circulate its immense 
edition of newspapers every morning with events up to date. 
Without these, business could not be exchanged between New 
York and Chicago in less than a week. Without these, the 
extremes of our republic could not be in such close communi- 
cation as to make New Orleans and Oregon daily speaking- 
acquaintances of New York. Without these, shoes and cloth 
could not be made so abundantly as to keep us all comfortably 
clad. Without these, so many hands would be needed to raise 
grain and spin cloth that the higher occupations now in use 
would become too costly for prosecution. And so we should 
get, by an easy and unavoidable retrogression, provincial minds, 
limited intelligence, narrowed sympathies, concentration on 
small ideas and local interests and the whole moral and intel- 
lectual outfit of past generations. Our machinery gives us 
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release from the need of horses for travel, release from the use 
of sails for ships. In an age of steam-printed books you could 
not have one little pamphlet like Edwards on the Will tyranniz- 
ing over a whole community; nor Cotton Mather’s lucubra- 
tions on witches, inciting a persecution against old men and 
young women and harmless girls of seven years of age. The 
number of books and papers flying abroad like flocks of spar- 
rows prevents these hawks and owls from desolating the dove- 
cots of communities. So that when squarely confronted with 
the ultimate facts, we find that it is steam and electric machinery 
which abolished slavery, preserved our Union, make our vast 
republic possible with its differing interests, and are spreading 
republican aspirations through the kingdoms of Europe. 

But what is true of steam and electric machinery in our 
day was always true of every age, namely, that its tools deter- 
mined its character, resources, the direction and extent of its 
progress, its tolerance of thought, its moral elevation, its hu- 
manity and its culture. And more particularly we may say 
that each science owes its own advance to the use of new me- 
chanical devices, machines for its prosecution. Without the 
improved telescope, astronomy would have made little further 
progress. Without the spectroscope, still less. Chemistry 
gets on by improved methods of analysis. The microscope 
added a new world of knowledge to our researches. Surgery 
advances by new instruments. Sanitation is one perpetual 
suggestion of new devices. Even music commands its increas- 
ing interest by new musical invention, and within recent years 
the perfecting of the piano has lent to it a universal acceptance 
beyond anything formerly known. 

Two branches of pursuit we have among us in which 
the machinery has been improved little or none; those are the 
church and the law, both of which remain mostly in the feudal 
or dark age condition to the infinite loss of both, and the in- 
finite confusion of those parts of our civilization which are 
involved in them. The church is striving indeed, and will 
soon get up within speaking distance of modern thought; but 
the law being in the hands of classicists and men who know 
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little of modern business, and who are in consequence perfectly 
conceited, will long lag astern to the loss and vexation of an 
entangled community. Bui the rest of the world being already 
caught without conscious intention in the wheels of improving 
machineries, will speed along at an ever increasing pace to- 
wards a better condition. 

What we have then to do in any direction wherein we 
wish for improvement is to improve the machinery of that de- 
partment of life. We do but waste our time in setting up 
ideals and preaching reforms without inventing machinery to 
effect our purpose. Until that is done nothing is done. Re- 
formers may reform, and world-straighteners advocate on any 
platform; all will be as ineffectual as was St. Paul’s chapter 
on charity among the Grand Inquisitors, until a machinery be 
devised for effecting their purposes. It seems likely that the 
blanket ballot will do more to purify politics than all the ser- 
mons and editorials on that subject since Washington’s day. 
And what is needed in all political departments is not so much 
better men to administer, as better machineries of administra- 
tion. They alone do anything substantial who devote them- 
selves to devices by which practical administration is made 
more systematic, easy and certain. What we need is nota 
better street-commissioner but a better street-cleaning system. 
What we need to supplant Tammany Hall is a better organi- 
zation as fully devoted to politics as Tammany is, but with 
better devices for governing well. And meanwhile existing 
organizations will laugh at denunciation and reformers and 
the public press as they have always. And so long as the 
machinery remains unchanged, saloons will continue to be 
stronger than churches, as Governor Hill so cynically observed. 
And the only thing which will “improve the moral tone” as 
so long desired, will be new instruments to effect the objects 
of attainment in a better fashion. 

This leads to the conclusion that the greatest benefactors 
of our race are and always have been the inventors. It is they 
who deserve the statues, the songs, the long chapters of his- 
tory, the monuments in Time’s Westminster, the fervid funeral 
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corteges and orations on their natal days. But so far are they 
from this, that, excepting Prometheus the discoverer of the 
uses of fire, no name of an inventor in all antiquity has sur- 
vived the wash of time which has floated down to us Achilles 
and Hector, Pharoah and Zoroaster and all the long list of un- 
worthies whose sum total of loan to human benefit would be 
represented in a series of figures preceded by a decimal point. 
But the inventor of the plough started men onward more than 
did Alexander the Great. The inventor of the boat and he 
who raised the first sail conferred benefits such as neither 
Nimrod nor Homer nor Cesar were able to give. We praise 
the greatness of Washington, but Fulton’s steamboat had more 
momentous consequences in its train. A Republic is some- 
thing, but Switzerland was long a Republic without inventing 
steamers, whereas steamers will make a Republican world in 
two centuries more. The most important men of our time 
then are not our political and religious leaders, not our poets, 
musicians and journalists, but they are our inventors, who are 
adding machineries to life, by which our ends can be reached 
more rapidly and certainly. Edison and his genius are doing 
the work which will last and help to raise the masses. If the 
Socialists who now meet together and resolve on this and that 
measure could rather invent some Keely motor which would 
work, all their better desires would be accomplished in half a 
generation. Machines of unlimited power and speed would 
make property so abundant that no one would need to work 
more than eight hours, and for that each would get an ample 
and luxurious livelihood. What they require is more inven- 
tion, not more politics. 

What is true of socialists is true also of the opposite pole of 
the political arc—Russia. What Russia needs is more ma- 
chines, not more land nor anarchism. If the Czar had turned 
his bayonets into spindles, or shovels for railway building, his 
subjects would not now be struggling with the deadly emer- 
gencies of famine. If instedd of looking for more land in 
India, he would stimulate production in the land he has, there 
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would be no danger to him in his own streets and behind his 
soldiers’ bayonets. 

Let us then devote ourselves to improving machinery 
in every department of life wherein we desire reform. In pol- 
itics, in law, in letters, in art, science, and society we may well 
give up our vague and fervid declamations, and devote our 
extra nervous energy to thinking out measures and devices 
which will make the desired improvements practicable. As 
things are, we labor and talk and denounce existing evils, we 
all agree that things are not as they should be, we weep or 
lament over the corruption or wretchedness of affairs, but still 
the evils remain, old miseries repeat themselves, vice continues, 
poverty will not stay abolished, men will believe falsehoods 
and society go on the wrong scent. The reason of all this is 
not because men are evilly disposed, but because the machinery 
for producing better conditions, and turning ideas into facts is 
devised by none of our progressive reformers. It is as diffi- 
cult to invent a machinery which will spin the invisible thread 
of public wishes into the visible cloth of public virtue, as it was 
to make a loom able to turn raw cotton into smooth and useful 
cloth. But once the device is found, society will turn out vir- 
tue by the million yards as easily as it now makes enough for 
a few well constituted individuals. We are still all of us de- 
voted to hand-labor methods in the management of great 
affairs, and expect by declamation to effect what only great 
public measures and new social arrangements can accomplish 
—the rectification of existing ills, and the production of general 
excellence. 

Larger production and consumption, more practical edu- 
cation for the young, new methods in law, new purposes in the 
church, more pleasures in practical life, a new attitude towards 
novelty,—all these will be a part of our improved machineries, 
and out of these will be realized the text which says,—* Be- 
hold I make all things new.” 




















Corporations in Political Economy. 
By Wivsur ALpRIcH. 


One of the provinces of the rightful domain of political 
economy is now occupied by another science ; and so long as 
corporations are within the domain of the law rather than in 
that of economics, the boundaries of the latter science will not 
be scientific, or the rest of its territories harmoniously related. 

To estimate the loss of economy while this province re- 
mains unconquered, we have only to consider how important 
a place corporations have in the acknowledged economical 
department of production. We are probably within limits to 
say that corporate production seems to be equal to the amount 
of all other production, even at the present moment, while 
its proportion is enormously increasing and that of individuals 
is decreasing. 

And production is one of the two great co-ordinated pro- 
vinces of economical science, the other being consumption. It 
has even been said with some degree of plausibility, that polit- 
ical economy is but the science of production, consumption 
being but the reverse aspect of the same operation. I have 
heard it said that the consumer has been the forgotten man in 
economical science. He certainly has been sadly neglected, 
much to the disadvantage of sound economical thinking. 
With what surprise then must we contemplate the fact, that 
even in production, economists still allow the lawyers full 
scope and a free field in the handling of that new factor in 
production, which almost assuredly is to become the principal, 
and even the sole producer. Can we believe that economics 
can be complete and perfect without the study of corporations ? 

Let us consider what re-adjustments of doctrine must take 
place upon the advent of the new factor in the industrial prob- 
lem. In the first place, corporations never pay rent. The 
land they need is stocked up and becomes part of the capital 
of the company. If the corporation is for manufacturing, the 
stock represents mostly plant, land and buildings. And the 
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land is almost never leased ; it is contrary to the genius of 
corporations. If the corporation is mining, the mines were 
bought by an issue of the bulk of the stock of the concern. 
Only individuals pay a royalty upon the amount of ore raised. 
If it is a transportation company, the stock represents land, 
road-bed and rolling stock, or ships, as the case may be. But 
there may be bonds, and in the case of transportation compa- 
nies they are frequently given for a large part of the money 
borrowed. 

Now what is stock? It represents capital put into the 
business. And what are bonds? They are notes for money 
borrowed to use in the business. Both stock and bonds rep- 
resent capital rather than land, economically speaking. And 
their products are interest and profits, and not rent. So far 
then as corporations are concerned, rent is eliminated. Fur- 
thermore, the corporate distributions upon stock no longer keep 
up the distinction between interest and profits. They are 
lumped in dividends, while upon bonds there is nothing except 
interest given. But there is no real distinction between stock 
and bonds in what they economically represent. And some 
corporations issue stock for borrowed money or capital almost 
exclusively, like the New York Central Railroad, while others 
issue more bonds than stock. And lately bonds are voted 
upon as well as stock, so as practically to obliterate the appa- 
rent difference between them. 

In well-conducted corporations, dividends become regular, 
like interest, and tend to become assimilated to interest in 
amount. If the dividends are regularly declared at a rate 
higher than the regular rate of interest, the price of the stock 
rises so as to make the income on the stock of a purchaser 
just equal to the interest he would receive upon any other 
equally safe investment. Indeed, the putting of money into a 
corporation either upon its stock or bonds is really an invest- 
ment. And the proceeds of this investment are interest. The 
real nature, therefore, of corporate distribution is interest— 
rent on capital. 

But are profits eliminated from the distribution of corpo- 
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rations—from the payments on account of their production ? 
They are of course, so far as we consider them in the econ- 
omical sense as the rewards of an entrepreneur. Corpora- 
tions are not in any sense entrepreneurs. They have no per- 
sonal business qualities enabling them to command other 
people’s capital, except as their servants are good and faithful. 
But the corporation is not like an entrepreneur, a sagacious 
hirer and manager of servants. The corporation is itself 
served only by servants. So far as corporations are con- 
cerned, the entrepreneur has been forced into the laboring 
classes and takes a salary from the corporation. Except he is 
a stockholder, the able manager of a corporation gets nothing 
but his salary. And the modern tendency is strongly against 
the large stock-holder management of corporations. Indeed, 
corporations with majority stock-holders who participate in 
the management are beginning to be looked upon as unsafe. 
Witness the Gould corporations, while such a corporation 
as the Pennsylvania Railroad distinctly improves in public esti- 
mation as each year lengthens the period since it was Tom 
Scott’s railroad. As the Vanderbilt roads outgrow the Van- 
derbilts they become solid. And as soon as the public are 
aware that Jay Gould owns but a minority of the stock of the 
Western Union, or Missouri Pacific, or Union Pacific, so soon 
does confidence in those properties return. 

Therefore the real entrepreneur, or he who has taken his 
place, is to be found in the ranks of labor, the only distinction 
being that he receives a salary while the rest receive wages. 
But it has never been doubted that there was no economical 
distinction between salaries and wages. There is nothing but 
a difference in amount, graduated according to the value of 
service rendered. The conclusion is that corporations can 
really distribute nothing but interest and wages. If they, 
as in practice they frequently do, render to the owners of their 
stock more than interest according to market rates, it is begin- 
ning to be looked upon as exceptional and quite irregular 
practice, usually stock-watering. And why indeed should an 
investor in a stock upon the basis of its interest-bearing capac- 
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ity be presented with profits? He did not earn them and had 
nothing to do with earning them. The officers (managers— 
entrepreneurs) and the employes (laborers) by their prudence, 
skill and industry made the extra dividend—the profits if you 
please. 

Then why should this extra dividend not be distributed 
among those who made it? The law now in charge of the 
subject sometimes says there shall be no dividends declared 
above a certain per cent., while the rest shall go to the State. 
It is well understood, however, that this fulmination is inoper- 
ative. 

But if economy teaches the men—the officers and em- 
ployers—that this extra money, this profit, belongs to them, 
why shall they not resolve to take their own? But the con- 
servative will say there are seldom extra dividends, and the 
game is not worth the candle. But if what few there are, and 
however small, belong of right to the men, rights are precious 
and of inestimable value, and should be carefully conserved. 
And if the incidence of these scattering proceeds is corrected, 
and they go to reward directly the human efforts which pro- 
duced them, may we not expect they will multiply exceedingly ? 
Probably. Still, no corporation’s share-holders would give up 
these chances of making their illegitimate gains, and they can- 
not be forced to do so. But what if the men should strike for 
their newly-discovered rights? A strike by the officers and 
men would be a far different thing from a mere strike of labor- 
ers. And just in proportion as an officer was valued and val- 
uable would his interest in such a strike increase. The ten 
thousand dollar officer of such a company would get twenty 
times as much out of a distribution to labor according to salary 
as would the clerk or laborer at ten dollars per week. And 
if he had been correctly evaluated - the company, that would 
be his fair share. 

Another way ; the law might command that corporate 
earnings above a fair rate of interest upon legitimate capital 
should be distributed to the wage-earners, according to their 
earnings. This, however, as economists, we might well place 
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little reliance in as a means of economical advancement. And 
more than likely most economists would say, Having the fact, 
rest. But science is prevision, according to Spencer, and fore- 
seeing is, or should be, fore-arming, so as to act according to 
the light of science and experience. 

New corporations could certainly start out right and de- 
termine in advance that their distribution should be scientific. 
New corporations do not create themselves, but are arranged 
by promoters, mostly men who expect to take part in the man- 
agement after organization, and the new distribution would be 
to their interest. But capitalists would not enlist, it is objected. 
They would, however, if they could, be convinced that they 
would receive interest on their money. That is all pure capi- 
talists expect. They desire no place in the management of 
business. There is plenty of capital to be obtained upon this 
basis. And capitalists of this class should know that the inter- 
est of the managers and men being directly involved in always 
making the company gain more than their interest, would be 
an insurance of its regular payment. 

Yet such is not thé fashion in the commercial world, and 
capital is timid and capitalists conservative. There is how- 
ever in the domain of economic production a large field yet 
uncultivated by corporations. And the conditions to be en- 
countered by the corporations in entering it, as they inevitably 
will, are different from those governing in the present domain 
of the modern capitalist. In agriculture there are compara- 
tively few capitalists, and comparatively few laborers. And 
if the farmers themselves stock up their farms with tools and 
live stock, and form the corporations which are in the future 
to undertake the cultivation of the soil, this scientific distribu- 
tion to interest and wages would be to them most attractive. 
They would mostly be small stock-holders as well as laborers. 
But the interest of the vast majority would be rather in their 
wages than in their dividends. If the average farmer put in 
$1,000, his dividends, even at a high dividing rate, could be 
but $60 or $80, while at a price interest basis, it would be say 
$50. But his wages would be at least $200 and found, and 
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their oscillations would be as ten to one greater than those of 
his possible dividends. It would only be the farmer whose 
stock amounted to $10,000 whose interest in his dividends 
would equal that in his labor at ordinary rates. And those 
farmers who had the most to put in would be the most capa- 
ble managers, and therefore they would be the ones selected 
for officers. And then again their interest in their salaries 
would jump ahead of that in their dividends. And further the 
interest of all farmers alike would be in favor of the wage 
distribution as against the outside capitalists who might come 
in to simply invest their money, which might be millions to 
individual farmers’ thousands. 

So if farmers go into corporations it is more than likely 
that they would adopt, if they knew of it, the only really busi- 
nesslike method of dividing their profits or earnings as pro- 
ducers. And there is every reason to believe farmers are ripe 
to incorporate themselves for businesslike production as soon 
as anyone can get voice loud enough to carry the subject to 
their ears. The economists should certainly devote their 
attention to this matter. 

But I hear a further objection that by the method of cor- 
porate government capital alone controls, and even among 
your farmers, those having the most stock and the correspond- 
ingly greater and perhaps increasing weight in the elections of 
directors, would soon tend to lead their corporation towards 
reducing wages and increasing interest, as has been the ten- 
dency of capitalists since the world began. 

But right here the farmers would be the ones who would 
find a way to avoid such consequences. They would say, 
Vote by personal suffrage of the combined stock-holders and 
laborers alike; for are they not all laborers? And are they 
not all liable to be outvoted by the simple capitalist, who 
knows nothing about agriculture ? They have, in the northern 
part of this country especially, conducted the quite varied 
business of the different towns by personal suffrage, and with 
a fair measure of success. And it would but be in the line 
with their sentiments and inclinations to carry democracy into 
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their business corporations. If there is one thing above 
another the farmers in town meetings are jealous of, it is the 
village capitalist, and it would be the same in their farmers’ 
corporations. 

Here however we meet the objection: Conduct your 
business upon the town meeting plan? “That would never do. 
But why ? The corporate meetings are only to choose direct- 
ors who shall be governed by a general policy in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority of those interested in each of 
the two directions of interest and wages. The corporate 
meeting, or town meeting, if you please, would have no direct 
hand in the corporate management any more than it ever did 
in the mending of the roads or in the conduct of the recitations 
in the schools. It would not even vote directly upon distinct 
policies, as is now done, upon such questions as whether the 
roads shall be repaired by a general turn-out, or by a superin- 
tendent with a road machine and a crew hired by the year, 
the method now being adopted. The farmers’ corporations 
would vote for their officers in a different manner, but the offi- 
cers would be the corporation executively considered, as they 
are in present corporations. It is by a confusion of ideas 
only, that one could urge that corporations with personal suf- 
frage and profit-sharing dividends would not work much the 
same as present corporations. These changes would not in 
the least affect the ordinary every-day work of the companies. 
The administrative operation of companies, which has so suc- 
cessfully fitted into the requirements of modern production, 
would not be changed on account of the new legislative alter- 
ations. Even the executives would be the same in nature, 
and mostly the same individuals would be elected, in the one 
case as in the other. It might very legitimately be urged 
that these changes would facilitate the administration, and 
make it more effectual, by improving and interesting all ranks 
of those exercising the powers of administration. Neither 
change could in any pernicious manner interfere with the daily 
operations of making cloth, shoes, hardware; and shall we say 
by anticipation, corn, cotton, or cattle ? The Post Office is run 
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under a republic or monarchy upon much the same business 
principles. Republican corporations would only have advan- 
tages over all others. 





As if to confirm the maxim that “All roads lead to 
Rome,” Mr. Aldrich appears to be seeking a new route to 
socialism. He begins with the study of corporations, which 
he evidently regards as a new class of industrial phenomena 
whose existence changes the economic constitution of things. 
By a process of reasoning entirely his own, Mr. Aldrich thinks 
he finds in corporate production three important changes in 
economic distribution: (1) That rent is eliminated. (2) 
That distribution to capital is limited to interest. (3) That 
profits belong to laborers and not to capital. 

(1) The first point rests upon the assumption that be- 
cause corporations generally own the land they use, and hence 
do not have to pay rent, “so far as corporations are concerned 
rent is eliminated.” Is this not equally true of capital? If 
rent is eliminated when corporations own their lamd, is not 
interest also eliminated when they own their capital? Yet to 
Mr. Aldrich interest is a permanent economic element. Nor 
is there anything peculiar to corporations in allthis. If corpo- 
rate ownership and use of land and capital eliminates rent and 
interest, then individual ownership and use must do the same. 

The error in this reasoning is clearly due to a misconcep- 
tion of the economic nature of rent. Mr. Aldrich appears to 
think of rent as existing only when one party pays a specific 
amount to another for the use of land; which is quite errone- 
ous. The different utility of different pieces of land contrib- 
uting to the supply of the same market gives rise to a surplus 
from the superior land, which is rent in economics. Such sur- 
plus no more depends upon the individual, corporate or gov- 
ernment ownership of the land than the size of a pint mug 
depends upon its ownership. If pieces of land possess dif- 
ferent degrees of productive utility, the superior piece will 
yield a surplus over the inferior, and that surplus will exist 
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just the same, whoever may own the land. The only dif- 
ference between not owning it and owning it is, that in 
the former case the surplus will have to be paid to the owner, 
and in the latter case it will be retained by the user, but solely 
because the user is the owner. And whether the owner is a 
private individual, corporation, or the government, has and 
can have nothing to do with it as an economic problem. 
There is therefore no real economic basis for a claim that “ so 
far as corporations are concerned rent is eliminated.” 

(2) Mr. Aldrich’s second point that “the real nature of 
corporate distributions is interest—rent on capital,” is open to 
the same objections as the first, because it rests upon the same 
general error, namely, a misconception of the economic nature 
of interest. He appears to entertain the erroneous notion of 
General Walker, that there is some economic difference be- 
tween rent, interest and profits, whereas the truth is they are 
all essentially the same. They are simply different portions 
of the same surplus, produced and distributed in the same way. 
The only difference between them is, that when the surplus is 
divided among different people it is called by different names, 
as rent, interest, and profit. Rent is simply the name of that 
part of the surplus which goes to the owner of the land, and 
it goes to him all the same whether he uses the land himself 
or allows another to use it. Interest is simply another portion 
of this surplus and goes to the owner of capital, and whether 
it is owned by a private individual, a corporation or a govern- 
ment, will make no difference whatever. The surplus will go 
to those who own the capital. The mere fact that an industry 
is conducted by a corporate body has absolutely nothing to do 
with the economic distribution of the surplus. In any case, if 
the enterprise be untrammeled by legislation, the surplus will 
go to the owner of that part of the capital which created it. 
If it was created by the superior quality of the land, it will go 
to the land owner as rent; if by the superior quality of ma- 
chineries, it will go to the man who furnishes the machinery, 
that is the capitalist; if by the superior skill of management it 
will go to the entrepreneur. The first will be called rent, the 
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second interest, and the last profit, but the difference in name 
in no way changes the fact. 

On the other hand, if the land, machinery and manage- 
ment were all centered in the same person, neither rent nor 
interest would be paid; but the surplus would exist just the 
same, but it would all remain in the hands of the entrepreneur 
as profit, simply because he was land-owner, capitalist and 
manager all in one. Clearly then, there is no more warrant 
for saying “the real nature of corporate distribution is inter- 
est,” than there is for saying it is rent or profit. 

(3) The third point Mr. Aldrich tries to make is that 
profits belong to laborers, including of course salaried officers. 
His reason for this is that in the evolution of corporations all 
parties rendering service are differentiated into wage and sal- 
ary receivers; in other words, the real entrepreneur who here- 
tofore paid wages, rent and interest, and took the undivided 
remainder as profits and suffered loss if there was a deficit, has 
passed into the ranks of labor and receives a definite income 
as salary. He thinks he sees in this the departure of the en- 
trepreneur, and that therefore there is no longer any legitimate 
claimant for the profit which belonged to the entrepreneur; 
and he concludes that since the entrepreneur has been rele- 
gated to the ranks of labor, the income—profit—he used to re- 
ceive should go with him. He says: “ The officers (managers 
and entrepreneurs) and the employees (laborers) by their 
prudence, skill and industry made the extra dividend—profits if 
you please. Then why should this extra dividend not be dis- 
tributed among those who made it?” And he adds: “This 
profit belongs to them; why shall they not resolve to take 
their own ?” Having made this point, he has no difficulty in 
steering safely into the socialistic fold. But does he make 
this turn legitimately ? Is it true that the entrepreneur disap- 
pears with the advent of corporations ? We think not. It is 
indeed true that a certain class of entrepreneurs become salary 
receivers, but they do so because in the evolution of industry 
a superior class of entrepreneurs appear, and they become 
salary receivers because they can do better “in the ranks of 
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labor” than as entrepreneurs. But entrepreneurs do not de- 
part when this takes place, but a more powerful kind of entre- 
preneurs arise, who operate nearly all corporations themselves. 
This is what Mr. Aldrich does not see. Assuming all the re- 
sponsibility of owners, they pay wages and salaries. If they 
own the land it is by an investment of capital, and they pay 
interest for whatever capital they use belonging to others. In 
all this they occupy the entrepreneur’s position. Like him, 
they suffer the loss if there is any, and if there is a surplus 
greater than covers rent and interest, it is theirs as profit. 

And Mr. Aldrich is further mistaken in supposing that 
profits are entirely due to the efforts of laborers and officers. 
On the contrary, exceptional profits are very generally due to 
the possession of superior machineries and other facilities 
which capital procures, and not to any special skill or energy 
of the laborers or officers. Nothing could be further from 
the mark than to suppose that corporations eliminate the entre- 
preneur element from industrial enterprise. Never was there 
so much industry undertaken by those who do not own the 
capital as under the regime of corporations. Organizers of 
corporations are peculiarly an entrepreneur class. They in- 
augurate the enterprise, assume all the responsibility of paying 
wages and salaries, taxes, insurance, rent, interest on bonds or 
other borrowed capital, and if the surplus is not sufficient to 
cover these they are losers to the extent of their entire prin- 
cipal; and of course if the surplus is more than adequate to 
meet these fixed charges it goes to them as profit, as it should. 

Mr. Aldrich is mistaken, then, in thinking that he has 
found a truly economic road to socialism. It is true he gets 
there but he does so only by disregarding the lessons of indus- 
trial evolution and the laws of economic science, at every part- 
ing of the ways. 





“ Justice,’ by Herbert Spencer. 


Any work by Mr. Spencer is sure of wide and laudatory 
notice, and “Justice,” his latest work, has been received with 
a chorus of plaudits calculated to make any author proud. 
The praise has been rather indiscriminate, as indeed it usually 
is when a man writes on a subject relating to morals and finds 
that morality is a good thing, since it is curiously true that the 
human race is always ready to treat that platitude as if it 
were a new discovery capable of as much development as 
a new motor or the use of a new fuel. But passing that, we 
wish to bring into question the whole basis of Mr. Spencer’s 
exposition, as being at variance with reality and therefore not 
able to stand the wear and tear of practical affairs. Mr. Spen- 
cer is indeed a crucial example of the difficulty which a man 
experiences in surpassing his youthful environment. He was 
brought up in metaphysics, and in spite of the widest reading 
of science, metaphysical he has remained to a considerable 
degree. In this respect he forms a marked contrast to Dar- 
win, who dealt in practical science and so formed a mental 
habit far sounder than his great contemporary. Therefore 
Mr. Spencer publishes this book on “Justice” with a learned 
show of science in his foundations, and comes out in a meta- 
physical theory like any schoolman—and is content therewith, 
contenting also his followers as well. And so we have his 
book explaining the nature of justice, and making that the basis 
of his treatise, instead of a consideration of society and of what 
society makes justice to be. To him, as to a modern Duns 
Scotus, justice exists in the nature of ideas rather than as the 
perpetual interaction of social forces. 

When therefore Mr. Spencer defines justice to be the re- 
ception by the individual “of the benefits and evils of his own 
nature and consequent conduct,” we perceive at once that we 
have to do with a scholastic definition. And when he carries 
the idea of this definition into the animal world in “sub-human 
justice,” to show its application there, we see that nothing is 
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explained: justice is still equality, fairness, about what we think 
right, and all the rest of it, as of course it is. 

But real and actual justice is after all not that a man 
should get the proper “results of his nature and conduct,” as 
that would imply that a man got justice when he liked to go 
to sea, actually went to sea, was overtaken by a storm and 
drowned, to call which justice is absurd. But real justice is 
rather, as we said, a social matter, and is rooted in the ex- 
change of economic equivalents. Justice is done when a man 
gets the exact equivalent of what he gives in the relations of 
life, and it is nothing else. His nature and conduct have much 
to do with what he gets and gives, but justice has only to do 
with the equivalence of the exchange. And this justice is 
always being done, though imperfectly and not universally of 
course, because it is the self-interest of each person to see that 
he gets such an equivalent, and when he fails to get it, to cry 
out or resent the inequity of the deal. And the better men 
understand the value of their equivalents the more justice will 
prevail. Justice is therefore the outcome of egoism, pure and 
simple, and has everybody for its watchdog on his own account, 
and therefore is maintained in society constantly. It is born of 
self-interest, maintained by self-interest, and enlarged by self- 
interest through the whole progress cf civilization. The State 
itself with all its principles, courts, police and administration is 
nothing but a machinery to insure the exchange of equivalents 
of conduct between individuals and masses of mankind, and 
where this is done all is done, because all are satisfied with 
that. 

Nor is there in justice or ethics any two such opposing 
principles as those which Mr. Spencer, with so many others, 
calls egotistic and altruistic. The love of self is not the con- 
tradictory nor even the contrary of love of others. The love 
of self is rather the base and ground of the love for others, 
and carries such altruism along with it as the necessary exten- 
sion of its own desires and impulses. A philanthropist no 
more loves the good cf mankind without reference to the 
pleasure, intellectual and moral, which such wide-minded gen- 
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erosity gives him, than he loves his dinner without reference 
to the physical refreshment it gives to his members. The al- 
truistic development of society is really an extension of the 
egoism of its individuals, and is their embrace of a larger num- 
ber of relations,—a wider circle of persons, a more generous 
circuit of ideas, as capable of conferring more pleasure on those 
individuals who entertain them than a narrower relation would 
give. Develop the individual and you develop his nature to 
the point where it is able to like and make such relations; and 
therefore all altruism has its interests bound up in making in- 
dividuals as large as possible, increasing and intensifying their 
individuality as the only chance of getting it to embrace con- 
siderations wide enough to enjoy and help the whole wide 
world. 

Mr. Spencer’s labored and scholastic adjustments of an 
egoism which concerns itself with the preservation of the indi- 
vidual, and an altruism which concerns itself with the preser- 
vation of their respective races by the sacrifice of the individ- 
ual, is therefore as baseless as it is awkward. 

For it takes but a word to say that the extension of ego- 
ism in animals leads them to see, that the best chance for each 
individual to survive is in an exchange of the equivalents of 
defense, and if they do not see that, they perish in their ignor- 
ance and disappear. So the extension of egoism to the point 
of taking a special interest in offspring, and feeling a deep grat- 
ification in their presence—a love so deep that the parent en- 
joys the choice of dying in their defense rather than to lose the 
deep pleasure of that presence—is still egoism extended, and 
an exchange of the equivalent of love for life. The intensi- 
fication of this feeling preserved best the races which felt it 
most, and gave them an advantage in the struggle for exist- 
ence which tended to develop the impulse still more until it 
became the frenzy which we see. But there was no reversal 
of egoism in it all, and nothing mysterious in its growth, since 
it is the same with the pleasure which an organization has in 
that foreign substance called its food. To take an interest in 
things outside of one’s self begins in the love of food, goes on 
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to other things which add to one’s enjoyment for the same 
reason, because they extend the pleasures of life, and at last 
enlarges to the bounds of the universe and of the human race. 
From which it follows that individuals no more exist for the 
race among lower animals than among men. The notion that 
they do is indeed quite unworkable in evolution, where only 
the benefit of an individual is capable of persisting enough to 
be transmitted to a race. 

In our view then, justice would by no means be that 
little and rather impossible matter which Mr. Spencer defines 
as looking to see “that each individual receive the benefits 
and evils of his own nature and consequent conduct,” but jus- 
tice is always a social matter of equitable exchanges, and the 
degree of it at any time prevailing depends upon the amount 
of development which the egoism of the individual may have 
received at that time and in that society. In poor and sparse 
communities it will be small, mean and narrow; in large and 
crowded societies it will put on the proportions of sovereignty 
and large-mindedness, till in the best it reaches the propor- 
tions of those great minds to whom nothing that is human is 
alien. 

Every great race is actively and passionately concerned 
in seeing to it that each individual gets all the additional bene- 
fits which can be realized to him from the character and con- 
duct of others, and diminish the ills he may suffer from the 
limitations of his own to the greatest extent. And the race 
that does not do this is not only contemptible and disgusting, 
but is also doomed to inevitable extermination as it comes in 
contact with races that do. The lean and paltry simulacrum 
of justice which Mr. Spencer gives us is then no more the real 
effigy of that large and magnificent social figure which civil- 
ized men worship as Justice, than a country police Judge is 
like William Shakespeare. 

This result shows how different a living society is from 
an abstract notion. The abstract notion gives us the dry 
definition of justice as rendering to each his dues; the living 
society gives us the visible picture of an organization of which 
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each individual is at work exchanging what he has with an 
equivalent for what he wants, in order to get more benefits than 
he earns and suffer less ills than he deserves. And this is 
that dynamic form of justice which developes into politics, gov- 
ernments and nations, where the other would develop only 
into law-suits, niggardliness and enmities. 

Real justice, then, is the administering of human relations 
in such a way as to secure the greatest benefits and shun the 
most evils which the society or the situation admits of, through 
a perpetual interchange of wants and supplies, and this is good 
politics, good government, good international law and good 
sense all in one. It is also egoism carried out to the full, for 
it aims to secure to the individual all the benefits possible, often 
in spite of his nature and conduct. 

If it be complained that, though this is a social law, it is 
not the law of justice, we reply that neither is Mr. Spencer’s 
idea of “Justice” in the strictness of his definition. For he 
expressly qualifies his notion of justice by three considerations: 
(1) The limitations which arise where men live in a society 
and must be content to receive the results of their conduct sub- 
ject to social restraints and considerations. (2) That the 
young must receive more benefits than their conduct entitles 
them to. (3) That parents ‘must subordinate themselves to 
their children. These three qualifications exactly bring Mr, 
Spencer to a consideration of justice as a purely social matter, 
as we have contended, wherein, by reason of the above limit- 
ations, no man in society is exposed at any stage of his life to 
getting all the benefits and ills deserved by his character or 
conduct, but on the contrary multiplies the first and divides the 
last indefinitely. Like all schoolmen, therefore, Mr. Spencer’s 
definition is no sooner given than he runs away from it, com- 
pelled by the facts of society, as is always the case with merely 
abstract principles. 

The fundamental notion of Rights, for instance, most vi- 
tal to ethics and government as well, is left at the mercy of 
the vague proposition that they are based on the principle of 
“the liberty of each bounded only by the like liberties of all,” 
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which, as he says, “remains a dead letter until it is shown 
what are the restraints which arise under the various circum- 
stances man is exposed to.” But a real principle never re- 
mains a dead letter at any time. It is of nature, and exists ac- 
tively wherever nature is. And the true notion of rights 
developed from the conception of society as an expanded ego- 
ism (expanded because the individual finds more advantages 
and more pleasures in such expansion than he could get in 
isolation) is that of the liberty of each working through ex- 
changes of services to mutual advantage to enlarge the liberties 
of all, because in such enlargement alone could his own utmost 
liberty be secured. Doubtless an ignorant egoism has often 
sought to attain the utmost of rights by absorbing the rights 
of others, but this has only led to an abridgment of the cormo- 
rant’s own rights, as one can see in Roman Emperor or Rus- 
sian Czar, who really had and has less liberty than a laborer 
in America, where each is vigilant to see that each other one 
has all the liberties possible. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Spencer’s evolution, that he 
finds his notion of justice better carried out among some prim- 
itive tribes like “the amiable and conscientious Lebcha, who 
refuse to kill others,” “the Hos who may be driven to suicide by 
a suspicion of theft,” «the lowly Wood-veddah who can hardly 
think it possible that one man should hurt another.” An evo- 
lution which finds its highest expression in low types of society 
would certainly do well to stop and consider what it means 
when it issues into such a cu/ de sac. But Mr. Spencer is in- 
tent on his @ przori idea, and passes bravely on, as undisturbed 
by such fatal exceptions to his rule as any Latin grammarian. 

Our view, however, takes these low forms of society and 
their virtues along with it with ease. Their egoism has devel- 
oped to the point where they have seen the primitive virtues 
to be for the good of each of them, and has not expanded further 
to more complex relations and ideas wherein the larger social 
virtues would be developed and find scope. They and their 
‘< Justice” remain of a simple character, because their exchanges 
have never developed far, wherein is no civilization and no ex- 
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ercise of that each-for-the-highest-good-of-all justice, which 
egoism, enlarged through large exchanges, finds to be the ulti- 
mate rule. 

So, further, does Mr. Spencer fall into cross currents and 
evil days for his theory, when he meets the almost universal 
fact of military societies through long stretches of historic time. 
He finds in these ages “a chronic conflict between the ethics 
of amity and the ethics of enmity,” resulting in a repression of 
“the principles of justice both egoistic and altruistic” and such 
a limitation of the ethical principle of “the right of every man 
to use his freedom, limited by the right of every other man to 
use his,” as is painful to contemplate. He does not feel called 
upon to adjust such a condition, wide-spread, ancient and still 
existent though it be, to his view of justice, probably because 
there is no such adjustment. In common with other moral 
philosophers, he is content to remain outside and contemplate 
this immense variety of human life as a mere violation of his 
principle. 

But if our view be the better one, we shall find this fact 
also accounted for on its regular lines. And that it is so 
accounted for becomes plain to anyone, who can see that an 
egoism expanding through exchanges of benefits, beginning 
with the narrowest limits of an individual, and reaching first 
to offspring, then to relatives, then to the tribe, then to the 
nation, and finally to the world, must at each and every stage 
of its expansion include only the circle which it had so far 
reached. And the next step, to expand the nation beyond the 
national stage, was for that nation to go forth and conquer all 
other nations in order to devour them and their substance for 
its own individual or national benefit. Egoism therefore led 
to wars and conquest as naturally and for the same reason 
that appetite leads a lion to attack and absorb a lamb. And 
the justice, that went on developing by and through this uni- 
versal movement, was that of continually including larger and 
larger circles of human beings in the notion of their adapta- 
tion to subserve one’s individual happiness. Whether con- 
queror or conquered, the effect was the same: There came 
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to be no longer Greek or Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or 
free, but simply everybody giving something and getting 
something from everybody else. And the great “Roman 
peace” that overspread the world, was the natural expression 
and result of that first integration of the idea of humanity 
ever seen upon the visible earth. It was the expanded egoism 
of the most egoistic of nations, removing still further the 
limits of its egoism beyond the borders of nationality to the 
confines of an immense empire, in which mankind found at 
once greater individuality and greater freedom. 

When next Mr. Spencer comes to the State, he is com- 
pelled to assert that modern States are so far from being a 
natural development from the ancient State (as they visibly 
and historically are) that “they are organized on a principle 
fundamentally unlike that on which the great mass of past 
nations have been organized,” because formerly “the aggre- 
gate exercised great coercion over the units, whereas latterly 
it exercises less and less.” And so evolution changes from 
one thing to another instead of going on. But evolution must 
be right and go on. The evolution of an industrial out of a 
military society follows with perfect logical sequence by the 
expansion of egoism to larger than national bounds; for first 
the conqueror enslaves the conquered for his services, then, 
when his conquest expands beyond need for slaves, he uses 
them for soldiers, then for subject provinces and revenues, 
then for industrial production; and the military State, finding 
that it is more profitable to have machinery and produce 
goods, and to open trade, disappears with as little conscious- 
ness or disturbance to itself as a boy feels when growing to be 
a man, or a clerk in rising to become an employer. 

And then the commercial national life, instead of being a 
system of checks and balances, as Mr. Spencer’s principles 
force him to think, is simply an expansion under egoistic 
national forces looking for greater and greater profit, to an 
immense productive institution. All its forces are those directed 
to multiplying the welfare of its people, by availing itself of 
all benefits which the rest of the world can provide for it. 
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And these it secures by developing its own national type to 
the utmost, its own industries to the utmost, its own indi- 
viduality and individuals to the utmost, and so egoistically add- 
ing a new national integration to those already established. 

But they who reach after the universal in undue haste, to 
the sacrifice of the national type in a general attempt to re- 
move precipitately all barriers and distinctions and demarca- 
tions, will only destroy the nation, and, with that, all hope of 
its ultimate usefulness. The natural law is, first the individual, 
then the tribe, then the state, then the nation, each firmly 
established in its turn, and each should increase in strength 
and solidity as successive enlargements occur. The final 
enlargement will be to the world, with each preceding inte- 
gration of individual, tribe, state, nation preserved and intensi- 
fied in a co-ordinated relation of nations, where each fills the 
special function to which time has proved its peculiar adapta- 
tion. And that world shall have a “Justice” which shall be 
the perfect expression of perfect liberty for each, working 
through, and in the perfect liberty of all. To this result Mr. 
Spencer’s alternating and reciprocal motion of egoism and 
altruism with their constant checking of each other by arbi- 
trary actions and reactions could never attain. Nature takes 
no steps backward, and egoism, ever expanding into wider 
generosities, alone is sufficient for all her requirements. 

How many actual and living movements of society are 
reprobated and complained of by Mr. Spencer at the end of 
his book we have nvt space to particularize. We can only 
say that, like all his predecessors under the sway of a fixed a 
priori idea, he finds the world to have been, and still to be a 
sorry place going all wrong, where he could so well correct it 
and set everything right. But we are less confident of our 
own power to direct a universe rightly, and really believe that 
its development in the main follows necessary paths of mere 
exchange, and works out better than a whole bench of phi- 
losophers could do it. Plato was wrong in his ideal, Aristotle 
in his, Cicero in his, Augustine in his, Hegel in his, Napoleon 
in his; perhaps also Spencer is in his, and the unconscious 
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forces of society interworking together have done, and are 
doing better than all of them. At least we stand for the de- 
velopment as it proceeds, and on the plan of a constantly 
enlarged exchange of reciprocal benefits as able to work out 
the whole matter. And the reason why exchanges enlarge 
constantly is because man gets more and more for a day’s 
work out of nature, by the use of machinery, and so can give 
more and get more at all points. Which more is integration. 

When Mr. Spencer comes out finally into the State as an 
organization of “Justice,” as stated in the principle of the lib- 
erty of each limited by the liberties of all, one feels at once the 
incompetency of his idea to express that great working ma- 
chine which is concerned with the interests and welfare of 
whole communities and includes attention to many public 
improvements, the laying of taxes, the declaration of war, with 
other most important functions. Such a negative, checked, and 
balanced State as would conform to his definition, could do 
nothing great in the world—and not even its own small duty. 
But if the State be a great machinery organized for the pur- 
pose of forwarding an exchange of benefits, so that equivalents 
of benefit flow to all citizens for services rendered, it becomes 
at once evident that it may be called upon for any administra- 
tion by which benefits and services are equalized to all. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is invited, 
but all communications whether conveying facts, expressing opinions 
or asking questions, either for private use or for publication, must 
bear the writer’s full name and address. And when answers are 
desired other than through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, 
communications must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions expressed in 
unsigned articles. While offering the freest opportunity for intelli- 
gent discussion and cordially inviting expressions of well digested 
opinions, however new or novel, they reserve to themselves the right 
to criticise freely all views presented in signed articles whether in- 
vited or not. 








Tue Derrorr Sunpay News says: “The effort to give 
a scientific and reasonable reason for Protection, which runs 
through nearly every number of the Social Economist, is very 
interesting and cannot but help to strengthen Free-Traders in 
their belief that Free-Trade is the scientific and therefore ra- 


tional solution of the problem of work and wages.” Now if 
our contemporary really believes this, we suggest that it use 
our articles as editorials in place of its own. Michigan will 
perhaps then be a safe Free-Trade State for 1892. We will 
promise to send it a fresh supply every month, and oftener if 
necessary. 


INSTEAD “OF INTRODUCING machinery and teaching their 
people how to get rich and comfortable at home, Japanese are 
looking abroad for places to receive colonies from Japan. A 
poor industry, since poverty, hand-labor and plenty-of land 
always go together. The Japanese are poor in spite of great 
industry, because only steam machinery can make the masses 
comfortable. Emigration to more land is much like the rest- 
less shifting of our poor southern whites in the old days, when 
they were always moving from one State to another without 
changing their estates. It is the last refuge of the hopelessly 
shiftless and destitute. Even now there are several scantily 
settled provinces in Japan which they know not how to utilize, 
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and yet they seek for new, just as Russia is always conquer- 
ing new territory without being able to use what she has al- 
ready to any advantage. 


Ir 1s sarp that the Russians, whom the newspapers are 
starving by millions, will not work on the railway lines, which 
the government has set on foot to relieve their necessities by 
furnishing work to the destitute. The easy inference is that 
the starving is a somewhat metaphysical expressivn, and not 
meant to be taken exactly. It means that the people are 
terribly reduced from their usual living. The fact also prob- 
ably means that the government has offered for its railway 
work only a small part of the customary daily wages of those 
regions, and the Mujiks refuse to take it. People will do 
almost anything sooner than work for less wages than were 
customary with them, even to inciting and joining in a revolu- 
tion. Reducing wages is a dangerous policy in any country 
and under almost any conditions. It is usually safer to change 
the form of government, or even the character of industry, 
than to force down the wages of a people. 





Ir Looks as if bidding for the labor vote in England 
would be carried to an extraordinary length in the next Par- 
liamentary election. The Tories, who are usually capable of 
offering a high price at the last hour, have over-reached the 
Liberals in their efforts to obtain the support of Trades Unions; 
but now Mr. Gladstone has made a counter bid for the votes 
of agricultural laborers by promising to extend the Irish land 
laws to England and have English rents determined by a 
judiciary land commission instead of by competition, and also 
to furnish government aid to all tenants desirous of purchasing 
their present holdings. Of course this is a direct blow to the 
landed aristocracy, which Gladstone always stands ready to 
give. This only shows how little even such statesmen as 
Gladstone and Salisbury are really influenced by economic 
considerations in making up their political programmes. What 
will catch the’popular vote rather than what will advance the 
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popular weal, determines their respective advocacies. Thus 
we see that, after all, public policy, at least where representa- 
tive government exists, largely depends for its safety upon the 
wisdom of the views entertained by the masses upon economic 
questions.. What the masses demand, the politician will always 
give. It is therefore not to the Salisburys and Gladstones or 
to the Blaines and Millses that we must look for the wise direc- 
tion of affairs, but to the economic education of the masses. 





CoNGRESSMAN Coomss is evidently alarmed at the peril- 
ous position in which the Democratic party is being placed on 
the tariff question by its Free Trade leaders. He sees that no 
party can secure public confidence in this country which does 
not recognize the principle of protecting American wages. In 
order therefore to rescue his party from its present dangerous 
attitude and what he thinks means sure disaster, or, as he says, 
to furnish a rallying point for the Democrats, he has prepared 
a new tariff bill, in which he has introduced the very principle 
we have been advocating, namely, protection of our higher 
wage-level, although he gives it but an incidental instead of a 
fundamental place in his measure. We see here at last one 
Democratic Congressman who has begun to realize that there 
is after all a truly economic basis of Protection to our high 
wages, which alone make our civilization what it is—the best 
in the world. This is the rational basis upon which the tariff 
question must be ultimately settled, if it is ever settled at all. 
We fear, however, that Mr. Coombs is too late to save his 
party. The Mills-Cleveland policy is evidently in the saddle, 
and he will either have to join another political party or aban- 
don his new tariff bill. 





Tur CaTHOLIc QuEsTION as to schools is said to be 
breaking out again in Canada with its usual acrimony. We 
wish we could persuade our variously sectarian friends that 
their bitter differences were really at bottom what they are— 
mere questions as to the wealth and social condition of their 
different communities. Very poor communities are always 
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fanatic. It may be dervishes of the East, or friars of Europe, 
or revivalists of the back settlements,—they will at once be 
poor and fanatical. As we rise in the scale we shall find in- 
creasing wealth, accompanied by less sectarianism, the richer 
classes being given to politics, law, art, science and secular 
pursuits. Roman Catholics are poorer and more sectarian 
than Protestants; Italy and Spain than Germany and England. 
Conversions may be made among poverty-stricken illiterate 
negroes, Arminians, Nestorians and the like. Poor Russia 
suffers with a frenzy of religious zeal against Jews and infidels 
of all sorts, at which prosperous America stands aghast. 

The way to make Christians is to plant factories every- 
where and increase wealth, because Christianity best com- 
ports with a high state of comfort. It can bear the presence 
of luxury and civilization. So to settle the religious question 
everywhere, we need to bring the different strata of the com- 
munity up to a higher general wealth level; then a broader 
social life and larger religious views will prevail among them. 
Social improvement is the only true remedy for religious or 
race narrowness. 





WE note the reception of the Italian journal “La Scuola 
Positiva nella Giurisprudenza Civile e Penale, e nella vita 
Sociale.” The economic department is under the control of 
the distinguished F. S. Nitti. He gives laudatory notices of 
Marshall, Cumingham and Price among English economists. 
He notices favorably also the work of F. Sartori, who thinks 
that the cultivation of land by large or small tracts depends 
upon the scarcity of labor and on the cultivation of cereals of 
which the consumption is large. He gives no credit to the 
true view, which is that small tracts are -abandoned for large 
cultivation when social conditions make the latter more profit- 
able. He believes in small holdings as making more propri- 
etors, but does not see that the important question is not 
whether proprietors are few or many, but whether the masses, 
proprietors or others, are or are not raising their standard of 
living and getting more comforts. Small holdings make mean 
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citizens, and poor hard lives as Zola truthfully represents in 
“La Terre.” Mr. Nitti also approves of Giulio Alessio’s 
«Theory of Value in Internal Exchange,” who makes value 
to depend on “social estimation” rather than cost of produc- 
tion; after which we are not surprised to find that Alessio’s 
theory has a severe metaphysical basis. It would certainly 
need more thar that to form any basis of actual exchange in 
the world. The Italians must get down to realities before 
their economics can regenerate their overburdened State, as 
they should. 


Tue Epitor of the Milwaukee Daily Fournal thinks 
our views on the influence of labor organizations are “based 
on sound economical practice,” but the idea of our “prom- 
ised discussion of rational Protection” seems to have taken his 
breath. To him “Rational Protection is very much such a 
proposition as would be rational war.” We are not at all sur- 
prised at this, since it does but voice the current doctrines of 


political economy, according to which Protection is merely a 
system of plunder to be classed with murder and war. 

Of course a rational theory of Protection is an anomaly 
to a student of current political economy, but so is a rational 
theory of wages, interest and profits, or a rational industrial 
policy. Indeed,a proposition has only to be rational and con- 
sistent with experience in order to be at right angles with 
metaphysical political economy, which for a century has been 
teaching error and making false predictions regarding almost 
every question of economics and public policy. It taught that 
profits can only rise as wages fall, that wages can only rise 
when laborers are scarce, that profits and interest are a neces- 
sary part of the cost of production—all of which are flatly 
contradicted by every-day experience. Wages have steadily 
advanced without diminishing profits, and in spite of a con- 
stant over-supply of laborers. 

The expounders of this doctrine, both in Europe and 
America, have for generations been predicting that if the hours 
of labor were reduced prices would rise, wages fall, and 
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capital become unremunerative; not one of which results has 
followed. On the contrary, wages have risen, prices fallen, 
capital become more prosperous, as the laborer’s working day 
has been gradually shortened. It was under the influence of 
this doctrine that Mr. Cleveland, when Governor of New 
York, vetoed a bill reducing the working hours of horse-car 
conductors from 14 to 12, on the ground that it would surely 
result in reducing their wages, yet their hours have since been 
reduced to ro and no such result has followed, wages having 
risen instead of fallen. The editor of the Daily Fournal can 
hardly expect to be safe in his economic reasoning, or correct 
in his political predictions, so long as he relies upon the postu- 
lates of such a system of economics. 





Tue contest for Speakership in Congress has done 
much to define the real position of the Democratic party on the 
tariff question. The Democrats so frequently insist upon call- 
ing themselves “tariff reformers” and stoutly deny being 


Free-Traders, that we have been disposed to take them at 
their word, but we are now bound to confess our mistake. 
The Speakership contest has clearly shown that the phrase 
“ tariff reform ” is a mere decoy—that it simply means tariff 
reduction as the shortest road to tariff abolition, or Free- 
Trade. Roger Q. Mills has unequivocally declared himself 
for ‘absolute Free-Trade,” and his candidacy has the support 
of all the so called tariff reformersin the Democratic party, 
which includes its leading men and its leading journals. Mr. 
Cleveland and his mugwump followers are represented by 
such journals as the ew York Times and Evening Post, 
Springfield Republican, Boston Herald, Providence Fournal, 
and the out-and-out Democratic papers such as the S?. Lous 
Republic and Loursville Courier Fournal, are all for Mills, 
and they are for him solely because he is for Free-Trade. 
Moreover, those that are opposed to him, with perhaps the 
bare exception of the VVew York Sun, are not opposed to him 
because of his Free-Trade declarations but on account of per- 
sonal or local preference for other candidates. Therefore, 
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whether Mr. Mills is elected Speaker or not, we are bound to 
conclude that tariff reform in the Democratic party simply 
means the shortest road to Free-Trade. Our position there- 
fore, as indicated in the last two issues, that there are no really 
responsible advocates of absolute Free-Trade in this country, 
was a mistake. We evidently placed too much reliance to 
their declarations of “tariff reform.” 

But it is now clear to all who have eyes to see, not only 
that there are responsible advocates of Free-Trade, but that 
those advocates are the responsible representatives of the 
Democratic party and must be so regarded. The economic 
policy of the Democratic party, therefore, must be regarded 
as distinctly that of Free-Trade, many statements to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. To this then we shall address our- 
selves. 





OuR REMARKS in a recent issue, commending a sensible 
article on stock watering in the Politrcal Science Quarterly, 


are still troubling the Mi/waukee Daily Fournal. We have no 
desire to defend stock-watering ; we simply ask that it be 
taken only for what it is, and be not made the basis of a false 
social alarm. We regard the outcry of stock-watering as 
similar in character to that of Georgeites against rent, Bel- 
lamyites and Socialists against profits, and Greenbackers 
against interest, namely, that it is a species of robbery, which 
is an economic delusion. It is not watered stock that makes 
dividends, it is the earnings of the road, and nothing else. 

Watered stock is simply an imaginary capital and if 
our contemporary thinks imaginary capital can create divi- 
dends, let him try to run his paper with it. The truth is 
that stock-watering is simply an expedient for making divi- 
dends seem smaller than they really are, by enlarging the area 
over which they are to be distributed, and it never would have 
been thought of but for foolish laws limiting the rate of 
profits. 

True, we are not in favor of /aissez faire; neither are 
we in favor of senseless meddling with economic conditions. 
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We believe the State has legitimate functions consistent with 
sound economic principles, and these may greatly differ under 
different conditions, but they are never in the direction of arbi- 
trarily regulating prices, profits, interest, rent or wages, but 
always in the direction (1) of protecting our civilization 
against any external deteriorating influences, and (2) of pro- 
moting, directly and indirectly, natural opportunities for further 
developing the social possibilities of that civilization. The 
specific measures for promoting this end may be tariffs, short 
hours of labor, free schools, or sanitary legislation, but 
whether it is one or all of these, and how much of any, will 
depend upon the economic and social condition of the people 
at the time. In order therefore intelligently to understand the 
duty of the State and the direction of statesmanship at any given 
time, it is necessary to understand the economic principles 
which govern wages, interest and profits, and to do this we 
must discard many of the partial postulates of the Ricardo- 
Mill Political Economy, and be guided by principles deduci- 
ble from modern experience. In other words, we must adjust 
our public policy to the law of economic evolution instead of 
to a priori postulates of metaphysical political economy. 


Tue New York Wor tp recently invited Mr. Alfred 
Dolge (the famous piano-felt manufacturer of Dolgeville, N. 
Y.) to state the effect of the McKinley Bill upon the price of 
piano materials. In doing so, Mr. Dolge showed that prices 
in his line of goods had not advanced, although the new tariff 
affords sufficient protection to prevent American felt manu- 
facturers from being driven out of the market by foreign pro- 
ducers, many of whose laborers, especially in Germany, re- 
ceive less than half the wages paid in this country. 

Mr. Dolge’s statement appears to have caused something 
of a sensation among English manufacturers in his line of 
goods, one of whom, over the nom de plume of “An English 
Free-Trader”, in the “London and Provincial Music Trades 
Review” endeavors to show that the high wages of this coun- 
try are entirely misleading, since they are more than offset by 
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the higher price of commodities which make “the cost of 
living about double that in England;” and concludes that 
English laborers can actually procure more with a week’s 
wages than American laborers can. Now if this were true 
one would think the tide of emigration from England to Amer- 
ica would stop, but it does not. 

In 1883 the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
made a special investigation into prices and wages in Great 
Britain and America from 1860 to 1883, the results of which 
are elaborately given in the Official Report for 1884. Com- 
paring the wages in ninety different industries in the two coun- 
tries, the result shows that the average wages in 1883 were 
over 79 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in similar in- 
dustries in Great Britain. An analysis of prices in the two 
countries shows, that instead of the necessaries of life being 
double here what they are in England many of the staple 
articles of consumption are cheaper here than there. For in- 
stance, provisions were 23.08 per cent. higher in Great Britain 
than in Massachusetts, while groceries were only 16.18 per 
cent. higher here than in Great Britain. Thus, taking gro- 
ceries and provisions together, which constitutes the food sup- 
ply, the prices are actually 6.90 per cent. lower in Massachu- 
setts than in Great Britain. 

The same report (p. 460) shows that dry goods, “ medium, 
medium low, and low grades” from which workingmen obtain 
their supplies, are only .90 or less than 1 per cent. lower in 
Great Britain than in the United States. Thus, taking gro- 
ceries, provisions and dry goods together, their prices are 6 
per cent. lower in Massachusetts than in England. And com- 
paring the prices of several hundred articles which enter into 
general use grouped as provisions, fuel, dry goods, boots, shoes 
and slippers, clothing and sundries, the report shows that, 
leaving out the item of rent (the difference in which is repre- 
sented in better homes), the cost of living is only 5.80 per 
cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 

Taking ninety industries together, then, it appears that 
the American laborers receive $1.79 for what English laborers 
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receive $1.00. And allowing for the 5.80 per cent. higher 
prices, the case stands thus: $105.80 in America equals $100. 
in England, which means that an American laborer can obtain 
73-20 per cent. more wealth for a day’s wages than an Eng- 
lishman. And that is why they come here. 





THE CURIOUS ASSURANCE with which many people write 
upon the labor question, so long as they know it only as an 
abstract idea, is illustrated by Mr. J. B. Mann’s article on “Silk 
Dresses and Eight Hours’ Work” in the Popular Science 
Monthly for December. Mr. Mann is conscious of no diffi- 
culty whatever in disposing of the idea that laborers can gain 
anything by shortening their working day. He says: “ When 
we look at the matter with care we find, sorrowfully, that the 
women who have no silks are the very ones who do the hard- 
est work, and hence, as they are working clear up to the limit 
of human endurance to get bread, they have no time left over 
to put into silk dresses. This fact upsets the theory.” So 
Mr. Mann pathetically concludes silk dresses to be an impos- 
sibility to the working classes. The same was said sixty years 
ago. The people then working fourteen hours a day got poor 
food, scant clothing, and almost no furniture or other comforts. 
They did indeed work “clear up to the limit of human endur- 
ance to get bread,” and according to Mr. Mann, they had no 
time left over to put into more clothes and better living; yet 
somehow or another, despite Mr. Mann’s confident conclusion 
to the contrary, they did shorten their working day by four 
hours, and then got better food and better homes and better 
clothing, while many of the women got silk dresses from the 
earnings of their husbands without going to the factories any 
longer themselves. This fact upsets Mr. Mann’s theory. 
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History oF CoMMERCE IN Europe. By H. De B. 
Gibbins. pp. 233, with maps. Macmillan & Co., New York 
and London. 

In this little volume Mr. Gibbins has furnished a remark- 
ably good account of the history of commerce for nearly 
three thousand years. One of the chief defects of popular 
historic literature is the slight attention paid to the part com- 
merce and manufacture play in the development of civilization 
and of the characters of nations. The position in the scale 
of advancement occupied by different nations is usually 
ascribed to the power of this warrior or that statesman, of this 
pope or that king, of this religious doctrine or that political 
idea,—-in short to anything and everything except the indus- 
trial condition of the people, which at bottom is the real cause 
in every instance. This fact has been clearly brought out by 
Mr. Gibbins, not in the form of any social theory on philosophy 
of history, but by presenting the facts in the commercial 
history of different countries. 

He treats of the growth of commerce and manufacture 
from the time of the ancient Phoenecians to modern England. 
His work shows conclusively that the rise and fall of every 
nation in the scale of civilization and political power was every- 
where dependent upon industrial advance or retrogression. 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome rose to power as they got com- 
mand of the trade and commerce of the period, as also did 
individual cities and colonies belonging to them. Carthage 
and Athens were powerful as they grew rich, and they de- 
clined in power as soon as they lost control of their commerce 
and manufacture. So too of Rome; her rise and fall accom- 
panied the increase and decline of her wealth. The brief and 
concise presentation of the movement of commerce during the 
middle ages is perhaps the most noteworthy feature of Mr. 
Gibbins’ book, because it was in this period, say from the 
tenth to the sixteenth century, that the foundation of our nine- 
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teenth century civilization was really laid. It was there that 
the germs of our modern factory methods began to quicken 
religious freedom and political democracy. The important 
part played in this development by the free towns of the mid- 
dle ages, of which so little account is usually made by popular 
historians, is admirably wrought out by Mr. Gibbins, and that 
too by a simple narration of commercial changes. He briefly 
traces the growth of towns and rise of merchant guilds and 
finally the confederation of towns during the tenth and eleventh 
century, which shows how the growth of these industrial cen- 
ters developed political organization and left feudalism to 
decay. 

He then briefly treats the rise and fall of the free cities, 
many of which reached the dignity of small republics. Pisa, 
Florence, Venice, Genoa, Milan, Hamburg, Liibeck and the 
ninety or more towns of the Hanseatic Confederacy of the 
North, make it clear that in every instance social advance- 
ment kept pace with commercial growth. Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, France and England waxed strong when their commer- 
cial prosperity was high, and waned when it was low. 

The position of England in the scale of nations is also 
clearly seen on the same commercial thermometer. In the 
early part of the middle ages she was far in the rear of most 
continental countries, being chiefly a raw material producing 
country. For a long time her chief source of income was 
the exportation of wool to Flanders, and so long as she con- 
tinued to raise wool and the Flemish continued to weave it 
into cloth, England marched behind Flanders. It was not 
until she began to weave her own wool, and furnish cloth 
instead of fleeces, that she came to the front. 

Although there is no logical thread running through the 
book, the facts are narrated with such directness and brevity 
as to make it invaluable as a collection of industrial data, and 
admirably adapted for a text-book. The author naturally 
ascribes the progress of modern England to her Free-Trade 
policy, which he thinks should be universal ; although he ad- 
mits that a protective policy was indispensible to the indus- 
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trial progress of other nations, and that without it the Hanseatic 
league, which he regards as the greatest factor in Medizval 
civilization, would have been impossible. 

Like all writers of the English school, he misplaces the 
position of foreign trade. He falls into the same pit with Mul- 
hall and other statistical quasi-economic writers, in believing a 
nation’s prosperity to be measured by the amount of its ex- 
ports and imports. Now a nation’s prosperity and social status 
depend not upon what it sends away, but upon what it consumes 
at home. Mere exchange between countries gives us no real 
criterion of prosperity. One nation may have twice as much 
foreign trade as another and still be poorer. Judged by ex- 
ports and imports, the people of England and Belgium would 
be three times as well off as the people of America, yet no one 
will pretend such to be the case. The reason is that we produce 
ninety-five per cent of the raw material used in our manufac- 
tures, while England has to import about ninety-three per cent. 
of hers; so that imports balanced by exports necessarily 
constitute a much greater portion of her trade than of 
ours. But this does not show that her people are better off 
than ours, or even that she has more trade than we, but only 
that she has more foreign trade, which may or may not be an 
advantage according to other circumstances. 

In the closing paragraph, however, Mr. Gibbins ex- 
presses his great disappointment that other European countries 
are not more disposed to follow the American than the English 
policy, and says : 

« At the present moment it would seem as if European 
countries were inclined to follow the insane example of 
America and to introduce into each state a more rigorous pro- 
tective system, on the lines of the now notorious McKinley 
tariff. Indeed it almost appears that Europe is going to take 
a step backward in commercial policy, and to return to the 
almost prohibitive tariffs of the first part of the century. When 
Cobden and Bright prevailed upon England to adopt Free- 
Trade principles, they hoped that the rest of Europe would 
soon follow her example. The rest of Europe has not yet 
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seen fit to do so, and the result has been that to-day many 
English merchants and manufacturers are wavering in their 
allegiance towards Free-Trade.” This shows his invincible 
bias towards Free-Trade preconceptions, but he is not led to 
reflect that there must be some fundamental thinking done on 
the subject which the hasty Free-Trader is somehow missing. 


Po.uitics AND PROPERTY, OR PHRONocRACY: A Com- 
promise between Democracy and Plutocracy. By Slack 
Worthington. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Slack Worthington writes his book on “ Phronocracy ” 
or government by the wisest, in which he claims to propose 
“nothing that is visionary, impracticable or revolutionary”. 
He includes under that description measures to limit the extent 
of accumulation in fortunes and universal suffrage, which 
gives us the gauge of his thinking as to what is not impracti- 
cable. He will get those limitations when men begin to cut 
off their own heads. He does not clearly tell us how to get 
our phronocrats—or wisest rulers—which seems to raise a 
difficulty. Plato found the same trouble. Mr. Worthington 
would have to choose them, or perhaps competitive examina- 
tions in the classics and higher mathematics would solve the 
problem. Mr. Worthington advocates nearly everything that 
has not been tried in the world, and some things that have 
been tried and thrown away. This gives him a wide field. 
He quotes Shakespeare largely, which advances the social ques- 
tion little. If there be a single economic error of importan ce 
which this author does not adopt and urge, except Malthusi- 
anism, we have failed to find it. He writes with an appear- 
ance of good faith which forbids us to think he is jesting. 
The book is excellently printed. 





